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Notes of the Week 
Return of the Colonial Secretary 


The Colony very sincerely welcomes 
the return of the Colonial Secretary, the 
Hon. Mr. D. M. MacDougall, c.u.c., and 
rejoices in the recovery of his health. 
He has arduous tasks in front of him and 
it will be interesting to see what impetus 
he can give after refreshing his mind in 
the Pierian fount of the Colonial Office 
to the measures that have been pending 
to further the development of the Colony. 


The first stage of rehabilitation and 
development achieved under the Military 
Administration and continued in _ its 
momentum until recently has been 
reached. In order to avoid any slowing 
down or retrogression a fresh impetus is 
required. 


The Colony is anxiously waiting 
for a solution of the long protracted 
moratorium question which apparently 
has been delayed owing to discussions at 
home on debtor—creditor relationships in 
Hongkong, a subject on which Hongkong 
should be able to give its own views and 
on which it should be given an oppor- 
tunity to express its opinion before any 
legislation is drafted at home with a 
mandate for its adoption in the Colony. 


Another important question is that 
of war damage compensation, which has 
been long awaited in order to give the 
economic wheel the necessary urge for- 
ward. 


China Companies in Hong Kong 


One must sympathise with China 
Companies now registered in Hong Kong 
under Proclamation No. 27 of the British 
Military Administration in the failure of 
Government to provide the necessary 
legislation to permit them to set their 
financial affairs in order. There are 
many cogent reasons making it essential 
for these companies to change their 
capital structure, one of which is to 
enable them to publish their accounts in 
a realistic form. 


Obviously if Companies published 
their accounts in Chinese currency, in 
which their capital was previously ex- 
pressed, they would show a position which 
would not only be fantastic, but in many 
cases, misleading. To the initiated, the 
nominal value of a share has not neces- 
sarily any bearing on its real or market 
value, but Directors are obviously re- 
luctant to publish Accounts which would 
perplex and perhaps mislead shareholders 
not well versed in finance or accounting 
matters generally. As an example, a 
case can be quoted, of one of the many 
Rubber Companies previously registered 
in and controlled from Shanghai, whose 
issued capital in Chinese National Dollars 
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converted at current rates amounts to 
HK $120, but whose assets, which are all 
in Malaya, are conservatively valued at 
HK $1,700,000. 


Shareholders, in most cases, have 
had no statements of the financial posi- 
tion of the Companies in which they are 
interested since the commencement of the 
War in the Pacific and it is becoming 
more and more essential that Accounts be 
published in the near future. Repre- 
sentations have been made to Government 
for months past to expedite the necessary 
legislation to permit a change in the 
currency of the capital of China Com- 
panies and it is certainly unfair in the 
interests of the Companies and _ their 
shareholders to allow the present position 
to continue. 


Hongkong Trade in 


December 
(By a Trade Analyst) 


There was a sharp upward movement 
of imports into the Colony during the 
month of December as compared with the 
previous month. Imports of merchandise 
increased from $81 million in November 
to $113 million in December. Treasure 
accounted for imports totalling $53 
nullions, which was an increase of $1 
million on the previous month. 


There were some significant changes 
in the direetion of imports. Imports 
from the United Kingdom increased by 


$6 millions, which was probably due in 
part to the freeing of shipping long held 
up by strikes in Singapore. The same 


fuctor probably accounted for the $11 
millions increase of imports from India. 
Australia sent us $8 million more com- 
inodities than in the previous month and 
middle China $4 million. South China 
showed an upswing of $8 million. It 
would be pleasant to think that at last 
China’s exports were on the upgrade, but 
it, is (oo early to jump to such a con- 
clusion. 


Imports from U.S. showed an in- 
crease of $5 million, as the shipping 
strike on the west coast broke; a further 


increase can be expected in next month’s 
returns. 


Imports from Macau showed an 
increase of $2 millions, from Norway $3 
millions, and from Siam $1 million. 
South Africa and Sweden sent $4 million 
more during the month and East Africa 
and Egypt showed appreciable pro- 
portionate increases over previous months. 


On the other hand there was a 
decrease of $24 millions in imports from 
French Indo China as fighting flared up 
anew in that country. The figures for 
Malaya, Canada and Switzerland showed 
a fall. An increase of $24 million from 
Central America was accounted for almost 
wholly by treasure imports. 
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Exports of merchandise from the 
colony, however, dropped from $83 
millions in November to $72 millions in 
December, while the export of treasure 
showed a decline of $1 million. The 
largest falls were registered by China, 
as North and Middle China took $4 
million less, and South China $5 million. 
The recent restrictions. on imports into 
China have, as was to be expected, shown 
their first results in the trading figures 
of Hong Kong. India and Malaya each 
took $14 millions fewer commodities and 
Siam and Ceylon $1 million. 


There was a steady increase of trade 
with France and the Philippines, each 
of which imported $1 million more from 
Hiong Kong. There were slight increases 
of exports to the United Kingdom and 
U.S.A. ($4 million each). Ninety five 
per cent of exports to Macau can be 
accounted for by gold shipments which 
will probably not be repeated. 


Turning to the list of commodities, 
the largest increase in imports was in 
piece goods and textiles, $12 million, 
paper and paperware $5 million, food- 
stuffs, oils and fats, and tobacco $3 
million each, nuts and seeds $14 million, 
vehicles $1 million and sundries $1 
million. On the other hand imports of 
Chinese medicine fell by $2 million, 
ee and live animals by $1 million 
each. 


On the export side the easing of 


controls on textiles resulted in increased 


exports of $4 millions, while exports of 
foodstuffs advanced by $3 millions. 
Vehicles and wearing apparel show slight 
increases of $$ million each. The export 
of metals and oils and fats were down by 
$3 million each; dying and tanning 
materials, paper and sundries by $1 
million, chemicals, Chinese medicines 
and hardware by $4 million each. 


(Detailed returns in our next issue, No. 
4, of January 22). 


Problems of Taiwan 
By Riven J. Buaxy, 
American Consul at Taipei (Taiwan) 

During this period of transition from 
Japanese to Chinese control, Taiwan 
(Formosa) is preoccupied with the 
critical problems of restoring its 
agricultural economy to former pros- 
perous levels, and of reconstructing its 
war-damaged cities and _ industrial 
installations. Production of the princi- 
pal agricultural crops of rice, sugar, tea, 
and fruits has been greatly curtailed 
through wartime dislecations and the 
continuing lack of essential fertilizers. 
Bomb damage in the two major port 
cities of Chilung or Keelung (Kiirun) 
and Kaohsiung (Takao) was extensive— 
as much as 70 and 90 percent, respective- 
ly—while shortages of necessary 
materials for construction and replace- 
ment of destroyed or worn-out factory 
equipment remain acute. 
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By Japanese design the island’s 
industrial economy was very largely 
restricted to the primary processing 
stages, and the semifinished products 
were shipped to Japan for transformation 
into marketable goods. Facilities for 
this final processing are at present 
insufficient or, in some instances, non- 
existent on the Chinese mainland, thus 
further retarding the rehabilitation of 
Taiwan and lessening the benefits that 
China is able to derive from its newly 
regained possession. 


Personnel Shortages 


Finally, there is yet to be overcome 
the difficulty of obtaining trained per- 
sonnel to replace the Japanese adminis- 
trators and technicians under whose 
immediate supervision the economy of 
the island was brought to its highest 
level. Of more than 300,000 Japanese 
civilians on Taiwan at the close of the 
war, less than 30,000 now remain, and 
the greater portion of these are scheduled 
for repatriation to Japan by the early 
part of 1947. The major source of 
replacements for the repatriated Japanese 
is mainland China, although a few 
trained Formosan-Chinese have also been 
given positions of responsibility. The 
number of persons available from the 
mainland so far has not been found 
adequate, however, and the economic life 
of Taiwan is consequently being carried 
on with a minimum of skilled personnel 
to serve in key administrative and 
technical capacities. 


Government Controls Economy 


In setting up a program for the 
agricultural and industrial development 
of Taiwan, emphasis has been placed on 
a state-controlled economy. This is 
being achieved through the reorganiza- 
tion of confiscated Japanese enterprises 
into 46 official, or semi-official, com- 
panies, comprising 412 factory units 
which embrace .ail-important phases of 
economic activity. Three of the ccm- 
panies are being operated under the 
exclusive control of the Central Govern- 
ment, 7 under the joint management of 
the Central Government and the Taiwan 
Government-General, and the remaining 
386 solely by the latter. Present plans 
envisage eventual private capita] invest- 
ment, with dominant governmental con- 
trols in all but petroleum refining, 
aluminum manufacturing, and copper 
and gold mining enterprises which are 
the province of the Central Government. 
Some 400 small enterprises and single 
factory units, also taken over from their 
previous Japanese owners, are to be sold 
at auction or leased to private traders. 
The extent of independent Formosan- 
Chinese capital management which 
existed under the Japanese, and has been 
carried over as such under the new 
administration, is of minor importance in 
the over-all economic sense. 


While some estimates are higher, the 
present economic program calls for direct 
Government control over at least 90 
percent of the agriculture and industry 
of Taiwan. 


Currency Difficulties 


_ The Taiwan yen has been retained 
as the unit of currency, and the monetary 
system is operated independently of that 
on the Chinese mainland. The exchange 
rate for Taiwan yen and Chinese National 
dollars is now fixed at 1 to 85 for 
remittances between Taipei, the capital 
city, and Shanghai. The former 
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Japanese Government-controlled Bank of 
Taiwan was taken over by the Govern- 
ment-General and functions, under the 
ultimate supervision of the Ministry of 
Finance at Nanking, as the sole bank of 
issue and as the repository for official 
funds. The Central Government has not 
approved the bank’s application to 
handle foreign-exchange transactions, 
nor has permission been accorded to any 
‘« designated ’’? bank in China proper to 
establish a branch on the island for that 
purpose. 


As a result, there are no facilities for 
remittances to and from Taiwan 
involving the direct exchange of local 
yen and United States dollars or other 
foreign currencies. A small unofficial 
open market, which is not associated 
with banking channels, exists for 
exchanging relatively minor amounts of 
foreign currencies on an intra-island 
basis. 


Less Inflation Than in China 


Although there have been sharply 
rising prices, with somewhat slower 
increases in labor costs, inflation has not 
spread on Taiwan to the same extent as 
in China proper. Consumers’ goods 
which are imported from China in only 
small quantities and are an insignificant 
factor in the present economy, have, 
however, risen considerably in price 
because of excessive shipping and 
handling charges. ,The exchange value 
of Taiwan yen in terms of Chinese 
National dollars (CN$) has been success- 
fully raised to correspond roughly with 
~ecent downward revisions in the official 
foreign-exchange value of Chinese 
currency. 


Foreign Trade Handicapped 


There is an urgent demand for 
chemical fertilizers and communications, 
electric power, and industrial rehabilita- 
tion equipment, but only a fraction of 
that demand has been met through small 
UNRRA shipments and purchases at the 
high prices prevailing on the Shanghai 
market. Delays in obtaining foreign- 
exchange allocations from the Central 
Government, if the applications therefor 
are approved, coupled with world-wide 
commodity shortages, make it difficult to 
procure needed materials from abroad. 


Both imports and exports are 
handled primarily through Shanghai, 
thereby incurring the disadvantages of 
increased costs and insufficient Chinese- 
flags coastal shipping, to which such 
trade is restricted. All purchases for 
organizations controlled by the Govern- 
ment-General—including those for the 
numerous official and semi-official com- 
panies—are channeled through the 
Taiwan Trading Bureau. Total imports, 
which might be made directly by the 
Bureau from abroad—other than pur- 
chases of fertilizer and petroleum pro- 
ducts—would under present plans 
average considerably less than 500 tons 
a month, an amount which would not be 
likely to be of interest to foreign ship- 
ping. 


In the case of exports, the continued 
low level of agricultural and industrial 
activity has prevented shipments from 
reaching the volume which might be 
expected in the light of the island’s pro- 
ductive potentialities. As is true on the 
maitland, the high value of the local 
currency in relation to foreign currencies 
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prevents such normally important export 
products as tea, camphor, sugar, and 
canned fruits: (e.g., pineapples) from 
competing in markets abroad where price 
is the determining factor. 


There has been, in brief, no appre- 
ciable development of Taiwan’s foreign 
trade as distinguished from trade with 
the Chinese mainland, and prospects for 
the immediate future are but slightly 
better. Granted, however, that progress 
can be made in solving existing problems 
of agricultural, industrial, and commer- 
cial rehabilitation, the long-term results 
should be favorable. The high produc- 
tivity of the island, which was one basis 
for an external trade in 1940 (just before 
the war) valued at more than US$225,- 
000,000, remains; and if present difficul- 
ties are overcome, the island may be of 
substantial advantage to China in its 
balance-of-payments position, as well as 
a source of certain needed commodities. 


Rubber Plantation 
Companies 


Reports to the Shareholders of 
Eight Estates 


The principal rubber companies’ general 
managers & secretaries, J. A. Wattie & Co., 
Ltd., representing 16 estates in British 
Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies, 
have just completed reports covering condi- 
tions of eight rubber estates. Managers and 
Visiting Agents have made reliable surveys 
of the plantations on which the following 
surveys as below are based. Rubber share 
quotations and expected Stock Exchange 
transactions were reported in our issues of 
November 6 (page 6) and December 11 (page 
10); in the latter issue was also published 
a general review of rubber output in the Far 
East (page 5). 


As a result of the abolition of extra- 
territorial rights by the Treaty of Chungking 
1943 and the Proclamation No. 27 of the 
British Military Administration of Hongkong 
all rubber companies have registered in 
Hongkong where their head offices are now 
located. Steps are being taken now to get 
the plantation shares quoted on the new, 
amalgamated Hongkong Stock Exchange 
when it will officially reopen. Turnover on 
the Exchange will substantially increase 
beh plantation shares will be transacted 
ere, 


Following are surveys of eight rubber 
companies: 


THE TEBONG RUBBER ESTATES, LTD. 


Destroyed during 

Areas 1941 occupation 1946 

Acres Acres Acres 

“Mature Rubber 3,599 5 3,594 

Immature Rubber 221 11 210 

Total Rubber 3,820 16 3,804 
Reserve land 

Buildings, ete. 445 445 
Area cleared 
during the 

occupation 16 

4,265 4,265 


The Visiting Agent says in his report 
that the Company is fortunate in that only 
16 acres were cut out during the occupation 
but he also advises a large replanting pro- 
gramme to replace the old rubber. 


1,619 acres of the planted area have been 


cleared up which leaves 2,185 acres still to 
be done. 


Machinery. Some of the factory equip- 
ment was looted but the machinery is now 
running satisfactorily. 
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Buildings. The large Smoke House was 
destroyed and the Coolie lines and Manager’s 
and Assistants’ Bungalows were looted. The 
factory layout is being modernised and two 
of the latest type Smoke Houses are being 
built. The Coolie lines and Bungalows are 
being made habitable. 


: Labour. At present labour is very 
difficult to obtain in this district and the 
Estate has insufficient for its requirements. 


Manager. The VTirectors with great 
regret report that Mr. Ridgewell died during 
internment. Mr. N. du Boulay has been 
appointed in his place. 


General,. The Estate is in tapping and 
as soon as the new Smoke Houses are com- 
pleted outputs will increase rapidly. 


THE SHANGHAI-MALAY RUBBER 
ESTATES, LTD. 


Destroyed during 

Areas 1941 occupation 1946 

Acres Acres Acres 

Mature Rubber 1,292 Nil. 1,292 

Immature Rubber 236 Nil. 236 

Total Rubber 1,528 1,528 
Reserve land 

Buildings, etc 248 248 

1,776 1,776 


No Rubber was lost during the occupa- 
tion and the Visiting Agent says “ All things 
considered, these Estates have come through 
the Japanese occupation better than the 
majority of the Estates I have seen up to 
date.” The Estates were very much over- 
grown but they are being gradually cleared 
up. 


Machinery. Before the war the 
machinery on these Estates was very simple 
the milling being done by hand. At the 


present moment a Central Factory is being 


constructed to deal with the output from the 
Estates belonging to this company and the 
output of another neighbouring Estate. This 
tes reduce costs of manufacture consider- 
ably. 


Buildings. Smoke Houses and Packing 
Sheds were destroyed by the Military in 1941 
but these are all being replaced by the 
Central Factory scheme which will use as 
much old material as possible. The rest of 
the buildings are in reasonably good order. 


Labour is very short of requirements. 

Manager. Mr. L. A. Blackhall who was 
the Manager before the war has now return- 
ed to the Estate. He was a prisoner of war. 


General. The Estates are in production 
and the outputs are increasing. 


THE SEMAMBU RUBBER ESTATES, LTD 


Destroyed during 

Areas 1941 occupation 1946 
Acres Acres Acres 
Mature Rubber 1,001 12 990 
Immature Rubber 260 2 258 
1,262 14 1,248 

Reserve land J 
Buildings, etc. 330 330 

Cleared during 

occupation 14 
1,592 1,592 


101 acres of the Immature Rubber has 
suffered through lack of attention during the 
occupation and may have to be abandoned. 
Some of the old Rubber will have to be 
replanted in the near future. About 1,000 
acres of the planted area has been already 
cleared up. 


Machinery. This is gradually being put 
in order and should be operating soon. In 
the meantime milling is being done on hand 
machines. 


Buildings. Except for. looting most 
buildings are in fairly good repair. The 
Hospital is an exception and may have to be 
rebuilt. 


Labour is short of requirements. 


Manager. Due to ill health Mr. W. D. 
Brown who was acting as Manager just 
before the Japanese invasion has not been 
able to return from Great Britain yet. The 
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Estate is being supervised at the moment by 
Mr. W. A. C. McNamee from a neighbouring 
Estate but every effort is being made to get 
a resident Manager on the Estate as soon as 
possible. 


General. The Estate is in production 
and outputs are rising slowly. 


THE ALMA RUBBER ESTATES, LTD. 


Destroyed during 
Areas 1941 occupation 1946 
Acres Acres Acres 
Mature Rubber 1,592 1,067 525 
Immature Rubber 375 37 338* 
Replanted 1946 300 
Total Rubber 1,967 1,104 1,163 
Area cleared 
during occupa- 
tion not yet 
replanted 804 
Reserve land 
Buildings, ete. 312 312 
2,279 2,279 


“Now Mature. 


The following remarks are made by the 
Visiting Agent: “The Company is indeed 
unfortunate that 1,104 acres of rubber were 
destroyed during the Japanese occupation but 
with 300 acres of young rubber which I am 
sure will yield at least three times as much 
rubber as 300 acres of the old areas which 
have been lost the crop will be only some 
90,000 lbs. annually less than the pre-war 
figure. The young fields contain really 
exceptionally well grown rubber which will 
compare favourably with any replantings of 
similar age.” 


300 acres of the area cleared during the 
occupation has been replanted this year. 


All the planted areas have now been 
cleared up. 


Machinery. A large amount of the 
machinery was looted and this is being 
replaced as rapidly as possible. 


Buildings. The factory is very old but 
will do for the present. The Manager’s 
Bungalow was very badly looted and a 
certain amount of expenditure is needed to 
make it habitable. 


Labour, The Estate is very fortunate in 
having a well settled labour force which is 
sufficient for present needs. 


Manager. Mr. H. E. Sparke retired 
during the war years and his place has been 
taken by Mr. J. Davidson an experienced and 
energetic planter who is well known to the 
General Managers. His services are shared 
with another Estate, close by. 


General. The Estate is in tapping and 
outputs are increasing each month. 
THE BATU ANAM (JOHORE) RUBBER 
ESTATES, LTD. 
Destroyed during 
Areas 1941 occupation 1946 
Acres Acres Acres 
Mature rubber 1,187 Nil. 1,187 
Immature Rubber 142 31 111 
Total Rubber 1,329 31 1,298 
Reserve land 
Buildings, etc. 1,017 1,017 
Area cleared 
during the 
occupation : 3t 
2,346 2,346 


71 acres of the Mature Rubber is tem- 
porarily abandoned at the moment as it is 


suspected that there are mines there. The 
area is very overgrown and it is too 
dangerous to clear it at the moment. The 


military and the Government are now dis- 
cussing compensation to g¢he Estate as the 
only method of clearing the area is to set 
fire to the undergrowth and this may damage 
some trees. 


During the course of the next few years 
it will be necessary to replant a large pro- 
portion of the old Rubber. 


The best areas of the Estate are being 
cleared up first. 
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Machinery. The electric lighting set was 
looted but the rest of the machinery is 
working satisfactorily. 


Buildings. The Factory and Manager’s 
Bungalow were fairly extensively looted but 
these are now being made serviceable. 


Labour. The Estate is very short of 
labour which is very difficult to obtain in this 
district, 


Manager. The Manager is Mr. G. C. 
Andrewartha. 
General. The Estate is in tapping and 


with increasing outputs costs are decreasing. 
The Visiting Agent says “Mr. Andrewartha 
has made good progress under very difficult 
conditions.” 


THE CHENG RUBBER ESTATES, LTD. 


Destroyed during 

Areas 1941 occupation 1946. 

Acres Acres Acres 

Mature Rubber 1,433 15 1,418 

Immature Rubber 189 100 89 

Total Rubber 1,622 115 1,507 

Cut out or 

destroyed. 115 
Buildings, Reserved 

land etc. 64 64 

1,686 1,686 


The 100 acres on Cheng planted in 1941 
where all the trees were lost during the 
Japanese occupation will be replanted as 
soon as possible. The Visiting Agent recom- 
mends further replanting of the old areas. 


Machinery. The Estates were fortunate 
in that all machinery was found practically 
intact. 


Buildings, are in fair repair. If the 
labour force is increased extensive repairs 
will have to be done to the Coolie Lines. 


Labour is very short of requirements. 


Manager. Mr. Channell, who was 
interned, has been acting as Manager up to 
date, but owing to health reasons has asked 
for a transfer to a smalier property. He 
will be replaced by a permanent Manager 
very shortly. 


General. The Estates are in production 
and the output is being increased. 


THE SUA MANGGIS RUBBER CO., LTD. 


Destroyed during 

Areas 1941 occupation 1946 
Acres Acres Acres 
Mature Rubber 630 630 
Immature Rubber 91 30 61 
721 30 691 

Destroyed or 
cut out 30 
Buildings, etc. 81 81 
802 802 


The Visiting Agent recommends replant- 
ing on a fairly large scale. The soil is 
suitable for replanting, but the present old 
rubber is rapidly becoming uneconomical. 


Machinery. The factory and machinery 
are all in order. 


Buildings. The Manager’s bungalow was 
badly looted and nothing is being done to 
this at the moment. The Manager is, at 
present, living in Port Dickson. The other 
buildings are in a reasonable state of repair. 


Labour. The estate is very short of 
labour. 
Manager. Mr. R. M. Robertson who 


managed the Estate for many years up to 
December, 1941 is now back on the estate. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Hongkong Stock & 
Share Market 


The strong upward tendency which 
made itself felt during the earlier part 
of the week under review (Jan. 6-11) 
continued until closing time. Demand 
for shares is strong and, in many cases, 
could not be satisfied. - Transactions have 
almost doubled since the Exchange un- 
officially opened on Jan. 2. 


Outstanding object of market interest 
were Hotel shares. From $15-3/4 at 
the opening they kept on rising and closed 
at 19. The Hotel Company, always a 
favourite with the local market, besides 
continuing a very active and profitable 
business in Hongkong, has two very 
attractive properties in Shanghai which 
were rumoured in the market to be the 
object of sales negotiations. While last 
week the market purported to know that 
Astor House would soon be purchased by 
a Chinese syndicate who at present 
operate the hotel (charging extravangant 
room rents in keeping with Shanghai’s 
exorbitant cost of living), it appears that 
negotiations in this respect have not yet 
led to a successful conclusion. However, 
Palace Hotel is now reported to be under 
consideration for sale to another Chinese 
group who may, according to rumour, 
pay HK$5} million. In view of the 
modern and elegant furnitures and fix- 
tures, only bought shortly before the 
outbreak of the Japanese war, and the 
most desirable site in all Shanghai which 
the Hotel occupies, the mooted purchase 
price appears very low. One also has 
to take into consideration the extremely 
high cost of living in Shanghai and the 
low purchasing value of foreign cur- 
rencies in China to-day. At any rate, 
the Hotel Co. will sometime agree to sell 
part or all of its properties in Shanghai. 
Market observers already speculate what 
new investments will then be made by 
the Hotel Company, and some predict 
that much if not all of the proceeds to 
be realised from Shanghai sales will go 
into real estate in Hongkong. 


REPAH RUBBER & TAPIOCA 
ESTATES, LTD. 


Destroyed during 

Areas 1941 occupation 1946 

Acres Acres Acres 

Mature Rubber 1,417 60 1,357 

Immature Rubber 370 102 268 

Total rubber 1,787 162 1,625 
Reserve land 

Buildings, etc. 94 94 

Cut out or 
destroyed 162 
1,881 1,881 


During the Japanese occupation 102 acres 
of rubber were cut out, whilst 60 acres of 
the immature rubber suffered through neglect 
and have had to be abandoned. These two 
areas will be replanted as soon as possible. 


Roads, Paths & Bridges. The roads on 
Repah are in good order, but considerable 
construction work is necessary on See Kee in 
order to assist supervision. 


Machinery. The engine and old type of 
line-ahead battery will be replaced by a new 
Lister Engine and a Guthrie sheeting battery 
which will give a large saving in labour cost. 


Buildings. The Factory and Smoke 
House were destroyed by the Military early 
in 1942 and are being replaced. The other 
buildings are in fairly good order and only 
necessary repairs have been carried out. 


Labour is short of requirements. 


Manager. Mr. T. Schofield, who was the 
Manager before the War, took over the 
Management again in June 1946. 


General. The Estate is in production 
and the output per month is increasing. If 
a progressive replanting programme is 
carried out the estate can be developed into 
a very valuable property. 
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In sympathy with Hotel shares 
Realties rose to $16-1/4. The Realty 
Co. possesses a considerable lot of Hotel 
shares. Watsons at 224, Dairy Farm 
32, Wharves 35, Trams 29, Electrics 33 
—were other good news to the investing 
public. 


Docks from $19-3/4 earlier in the 
week dropped to 18-1/4; the previously 
reported transaction (compare our Jan. 
8 issue, page 17) has now been concluded 
by the Moller Trust, and the arrival of 
new equipment for the local dockyards 
can be soon expected. The intrinsic 
value of the shares of the company are 
intensely discussed and the current, 
bearish version seems to have prevailed 
—for the time being. 


Banks went up from 1,350 to 1,420 
and later to 1,425. The London quota- 
tion advanced from 844 to 914 and in- 
fluenced the local price to increase in 
sympathy with London. There is no 
doubt that London has much confidence 
in'the local share market. 


Manila Stock Exchange 


Business after New Year became more 
active and turnover increased markedly. 
During one week (Jan. 2-8) over 174 million 
shares valued at about Pesos 14 million were 
transacted. Below will be found rates as 
quoted on January 8, 1947, on which day 
about 4,255,000 shares valued at Pesos 319,980 
were turned over. 


Pesos 
Antamok .. 0.055 
Atok Gold .... 1.20 
IRALUIO IGOME, oye a aasaxecdnen-tac cannes 0.11 
Batons Bunaye ge sac cds on gadaes 0.0082 
Big Wedge ............. 1.20 
Consolidated Mines . 0.017 
Di Ep seve ruaceaece st neces 0.11 
Lepanto Cons. . 0.46 
Masbate Cons. ... 0.0925 
Mindanao M. L. . 0.72 
San Mauricio .... 0.30 
Surigao Cons. .... 0.37 
ACOJECT eieccs sakes 0.30 
Coco Grove .... 0.04 
Thogoree MING) pag cxvesnd « caappmadovorearen 0.14 


Hongkong Stock 
Exchange 


Closing rates on January 11, 1947. 


Last Sales or 
Business done 
during the 


Buyers Sellers week 


H.K. Govt, Loans 


4% Loan 106 
34% Loan (1934) 102 


Banks 
H.K. Bank 1,410 1,390/1,410 1,350/1,420 
H.K. Bank 

(Lon. Reg.) £91 _ — 
Bank of East Asia 122 _ — 
Insurances 
Canton Ins. 340 350/345 345/340 
Union Ins. 635 640 635/640 
China 

Underwriters il —_ 1 
H.K. Fire Ins. 9240 — 245 
Shipping 
Douglases 200 -- — 
H.K. Steamboats 12 (Nom,) — —_— 
Indo Chinas 

(Pref.) = = 120 
Indo Chinas 

Def.) — == 240 
Shells (Bearer) _ — 93/3 
Union Waterboats 22 — — 
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Docks, Wharves, Godowns, etc. 


H.K. & K. 

Wharves 132 133 133 
H.K. Docks _ 184 164/193 
Providents 134 133 133 
Mining 
Raubs ad _— 4.80 
H.K, Mines _— — 4c. 
Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 

H. & S. Hotels 18 — 16/18 
H.K. Lands 75 76 75/76 
H.K. Lands 

4% Debentures 103 _ _— 
Humphreys 184 — 183 
H.K. Realties 15% 16 153/16 
Chinese Estates 150 _ _ 
Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways 284 —_— 28% 
Peak Trams (old) — 114 _ 
Peak Trams (New) — 54 _— 
Star Ferries 64 —_— 66 
Yaumati Ferries 22 _ _ 
China Lights nah He ina 93 
China Lights (New — 
H.K. Electrics _ att 293/314 
Macao Electrics = = 
Telephones (Old) 32% — 324/33 
Telephones (New) 18 _ — 
Industrials 
Canton Ices 1 — 1 
Cements _ 14 13/144 
H.K. Ropes = 94 94 
Stores, &c. 

Dairy Farms 314 —_— 303 
Watsons 214 —_— _— 
Lane, Crawfords 21 a — 
Sinceres 53 _ 5} 
China Emporium 44 43 43 
Sun Co., Ltd. 2.60 2.75 _ 
Kwong Sang Hong 170 _ an 
Wing On (H.K.) 70 — — 
Wm. Powell, Ltd _— 3 3 
Miscellaneous 

Entertainments 3 28 — 
Constructions 

Vibro Piling 2 _— — 


Exchange Markets 


Transactions on the gold market were very 
heavy during the week under review (ending 
Jan. 11). Fluctuations ranged from $315 to 
$357; the week’s opening rate was $338 and 
closing rate $320. A full-dress bulls vs. bears 
battle raged during most of the days with 
rather fanciful rumours churned out by both 
operation teams. Much business on the gold 
market is fictitious and purely speculative. It 
was reported that a fair amount of Mexican 
gold coins were illicitly leaving the Colony 
during recent weeks and that, if further strong 
demand from China continues, the upward price 
tendency ought to be strengthened. 


The Chinese dollar market opened the week 
under report at $704 for futures and $92 for 
spot delivery; rates during the week were well 
maintained ranging between 65 to 67 for futures 
and 904 to 94, for spot; closing rates were the 
weakest of the period viz. $60 and $90 res- 
pectively (for CN$100,000). The native and 
exchange bankers were doing a rather large 
volume of business and some commercial banks 
also turned over sizeable amounts. There were 
hopes held here that the Governor of Central 
Bank of China, Mr. Tsuyee Pei, who recently 
stayed here for about 3 weeks, may have 
arranged a sort of ‘gentlemen bankers agree- 
ment’’ providing for commercial banks to take 
part in the CN$ remittance transactions which 
so far have been practically monopolised by the 
native bankers and larger exchange shop opera- 
tors. However, the situation has not changed 
and the anomaly of the CN$ remittance market 
continues: supposedly illegal remittances to and 
from China are regularly and openly carried 
out, and, in addition to catering for merchant 
demands, a very large speculative business in 
spot and mostly fictitious forward Chinese cur- 
rency is transacted. 


Sterling was somewhat stronger than during 
previous weeks but there still was no demand 
for pound bank notes which sold at the close 
for HK$14.90 to 15. 
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The American bank note eased off consider- 
ably towards the end of the week when it 
dropped from HK$4.77 on Jan. 6 to as low as 
HK $4.66 on Jan. 11. However, business was 
very active and volume of trading, according to 
Exchange Bankers, very satisfactory. Drafts 
sold at the end of the week at about HK $4.82 
to 4.88, however, here and in T.T. on New York 
regular rates are almost impossible to establish. 
Business has been done at one and the same 
time at very much differing rates. US$ were 
in great demand by merchants who had to meet 
their obligations in New York for large quanti- 
ties of goods ordered, destined both for China 
and Hongkong. _ The supply, coming mostly 
from oversea Chinese remittances, was, how- 
ever, too strong to hold the price of the previous 
week; consequently, the T.T. rate which on 
Jan. 6 stbod at around HK$5 weakened day 
by day, dropping to $4.95 on Jan. 8, to $4.92 
on Jan. 9, and ranged between $4.82—4.90 on 
Jan. 11. It was surprising to see, however, 
that a number of transactions, passing through 
otherwise reputable exchange shops, were done 
on Saturday (Jan. 11) at between $5.10 to 
5. We inspected receipts issued by exchange 
bankers and can vouch for the accuracy of the 
above prices actually charged in several and 
rather large transactions. The buyers were 
importers of American industrial and «fine 
chemicals. 


Shanghai 


It proved hard to purchase last week larger 
amounts of foreign exchange at rates of around 
CN$7,000 for one US$. It appears that flight 
capitalists, both foreign and Chinese, are eager 
to pull out of a market which shows no signs 
of improvement. Very pessimistic and even 
catastrophic reports about the economy of China 
were circulated in the financial markets, and 
a number of semi-official reports (as issued by 
Nanking papers and news agencies) lent support 
to the dire predictions of brokers and operators. 
The highest gold price for the week under 
review was CN$388,000, the highest US$ note 
price $7,150, and the highest T.T. New York 
price CN$7,700. Rates are irregular and re- 
liable quotations cannot be obtained. Private 
quotations of Szechuan Road exchangers give 
the US$ buying price at CN$6,800 for Jan. 11. 
MK was in strong demand during the latter 
part of the week. Shanghai flight capital 
continues to arrive in the Colony which partly 
explains the strong HK§ price in the North. 


Financial Notes 


Bank Clearings 


The total bank clearing for December 1946 
amounted to $423,508,985, representing an in- 
crease of 5.8% over the month of November. 


US$ Commercial Credits 


The three local American banks opened 
commercial credits for the month of October 
amounting to US$1,192,000, and for November 
US$#1,057,000. Negotiation of US$ commercial 
credits for December remained on approximately 
the same level. 


Mexican Gold Coins 


One coin weighing approx. one tael costs 
C.1.F. Hongkong about US$50.82. The price 
in America f.o.b. is US$49 per coin; the 
following charges are added for commission 
(1%) $0.49, boxing 0.29, freight 0.79, insurance 
0.25. Local banks’ commission varies between 
2 to 3%. The native banker who ordered 
gold coins obtains same at about US$52.50 and 
sells them at around US$66 per coin (tael), 
taking the average gold selling price of last 
week as calculation basis (i.e. HK$330 per 
tael). The profit averaged 25%. 


Bank Commissions 


The difference between buying and selling 
rates for sterling (1/2-15/16, and 1/3-1/32) is 
found by many clients as rather heavy; f.i. 
£10,000 bought from the banks are charged 
HK&4160,701 while the same amount sold 
to the banks will bring HK$159,667, the 
commission being accordingly $1,034. Accounts 
opened in foreign exchange are charged 1/4% 
commission, and drawings from such accounts 
are again charged 1/4%. 


Hongkong Gold Exchange 


The Hongkong Gold & Silver Exchange 
Society serves as a centre for gold and curren- 
cies transactions. Rates for the bank note 
markets are unofficially established at the 
Society. A requirement for all transactions 
conducted at the Society is the clearing of all 
cheques through the Bank of China. 


In this connection it is-.encouraging to learn 
(and check up on the truth of this news) that 
about 100 telephones are installed and operated 
at the Society’s trading hall. 
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Hongkong Public Debt 


The public debt consists of three issues ;— 
the 4% Conversion Loan, raised in 1933, 
amounting to $4,838,000, the Sinking Fund of 
which was established in 1934 ;—the 34% Dollar 
Loan, raised in 1934, amounting to $14 million 
(which was issued at 99% and produced 
$13,860,000) ;—and the 3}% Dollar Loan, raised 
in 1940, amounting to $11,790,000. 


The two 34% Dollar Loans are redeemable 
by annual drawings at par in each of the 25 
years commencing in 1935 and 1941 respectively, 
at the rate of 1/25th per year. As regards 


I. 4% Conversion Loan ($4,838,000) 
Interest 


Ul. 34% Dollar Loan, 1934 ($14,000,000) 
Bonds Redemption (1/25th) 
Interest 


Il. 34% Dollar Loan, 1940 ($11,790,000) 
Bonds Redemption (1/25th) 
Interest 


Unofficial Exchange Rates 


HONGKONG 
in HK$ 
JANUARY Gold US$ £ 

per tael notes notes 

366 4.77 14.20 

339 4.82 14.55 

348 4.83 14.65 

3273 4.80 14.70 

322 4.78 14.90 

320 4.68 15.00 
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the 1934 Dollar Loan, $560,000 were annually 
redeemed as from 1935, and thus the total 
amount outstanding prier to the outbreak of 
the Pacific War was $10,080,000. When this 
Loan was issued in 1934, Ordinance No. 11, 
which governs this issue, authorised the Go- 
vernor to borrow up to a total of $25 million. 


The total public debt of Hongkong amounts 
to-day to $26 million, against a total public 
debt of $17 million at the end of 1937. 


Interest payments, sinking fund and re- 
demption of bonds for the fiscal year 1946/47 
will aggregate the following amounts: 


Fiscal Year Etsimate 

1941-42 1946-47 
Tesh NT nals $ 193,520 $ 193,520 
insobane» softer saute 166,911 166,911 
360,431 360,431 
anor escustiotnnebscdes 560,000 2,800,000 
crete eevee athe 362,600 303,800 
922,600 3,103,800 
Rit Proce escenario 472,000 2,358,000 
«ic oI eisai As de 404,390 160,369 
876,390 2,518,369 
ssdddeiiipoiter este oe $2,159,421 $5,982,600 

SHANGHAI 
in CN$ 

CN$ Gold US$ HK$ £ 
notes per oz. notes notes notes 
1,135 353,000 6,350 1,300 19,600 
1,083 352,000 6,400 1,200 18,500 
1,085 373,000 6,500 1,190 18,500 
1,140 380,000 6,900 1,300 19,200 
1,190 383,000 6,900 1,350 20,500 
1,160 373,000 6,900 1,300 20,500 


Far Eastern Economic Reports 


Philippines 

Increases in the sales-tax rates from 3} 
percent to 5 percent for ordinary goods, from 
5 percent to 10 percent for semiluxuries, and 
from 10 percent to 20 percent for luxuries, 
are provided for in a law recently passed by 
the Philippine Congress and signed by the 
President of the Republic on October 8, 1946. 
Under provisions of the Act the new rates 
apply as well to the compensating tax, 
imposed in lieu of the sales tax, on goods 
entering the Philippines for consumption and 
not for sale. 


It appears that greater attention than 
heretofore is being given to collection of the 
compensating tax on personal effects brought 
into the Philippines by prospective residents 
for their own use. This tax is payable on 
personal baggage, if valued in excess of $25, 
and on household goods and_ vehicles. 
Although the compensating tax is collected, 
without exception, on automobiles, furniture, 
electric refrigerators, and other household 
furnishings, the collector of customs is 
permitted and expected to exercise discretion 
in taxing articles of a more personal nature. 
For example, he probably would not tax used 
clothing but would collect the tax on new 
clothing. In some cases a flat rate is levied 
simply on the individual’s estimate of the 
total value of his luggage, and on occasion 
the collector has suggested a lower valuation. 


The tax on automobiles, whether new or 
used, is based on the valuation at the time 
of importation, and under the new law would 
amount to 10 percent on cars valued up to 
$2,500 and 20. percent on those of higher 
value. 


The tax on goods imported for resale and 
the compensating tax on goods brought into 
the Philippines for consumption are both 
collected from the consignee by the collector 
of customs at the time of entry. As provided 
in the 1939 Internal Revenue Code of the 
Philippines, neither the sales tax nor the 
compensating tax are applicable to imports 
on which specific taxes are imposed. Among 
articles subject to specific tax are alcoholic 
beverages, toilet preparations containing 
alcohol as chief ingredient, tobacco products, 
fuels, and some motion-picture film. 


(Luxury items to which the 20 pereont sales or com- 


pensating tax is applicable include: Jewelry, real or imitation; 
precious and semi-precious stones, articles made or mounted 
with precious metala or imitations thereof; opera glasses; 
lorgnettes; automobiles valued in exeess of US$2,500; and 
toilet’ preparations (excluding those subject to specifie tax, as 
well us dentrifiees, tooth and mouth washes, tooth paste, and 
taleum or madicnted powders). Among the articles classified 
us semi-luxuries, and subject to the 10 percent sales or 
compensating tax, are: Automobiles valued up to US§$2,500; 
watches and clocks valued at over $10; field glasses, marino 
glusses und * binoculars; cameras and enmera lenses; motion- 
picture film not over 16 mm. in width; sporting goods, games 
and, parts; beauty-parlor cquipmont; household refrigerators; 
musical instruments, phonographs, including ‘those combined 
with radios, and phonograph records; and cartridges or other 
ammunition, except those for .22 enliber fire-arms or those 
sold and delivered to the Philippine Constabulary or the 
Philippine Army.) 

The pineapple-canning industry in 


Mindanao, Republi¢ of the Philippines, is 
being rehabilitated and expects to be in 
production in 1948. 


Prior to the Japanese invasion of the 
Philippines $1,000,000 was invested in the 
industry. In 1930 when the industry was 
started 1,000,000 pounds of pineapples valued 
at $96,044 were exported; by 1940 exports 
totalled 41,000,000 pounds’ valued at 
$2,500,000. 


By early August 1946, the planted area 
at the plantation of the Philippine Packing 
Corp., in Bukidnon, Mindanao, had reached 
approximately 1,000 acres, and under the 
present schedule of operations may reach 
7,000 acres in 1948. The company has leased 
20,000 acres of land from the Philippine 
Government, most of which is suitable for 
productien of pineapples. 


The company plans to rebuild its 
packing plant at Bugo, 27 kilometers from 
the plantation center. Building materials 
and machinery are being ordered from the 
United States and the company hopes to have 
the plant completed by January 1948, at 
which time sufficient fruit is expected to be 
available for canning operations. 


All pineapple produced by the Philippine 
Packing Corp. is destined for canning and 
practically all of the pack will be exported. 
The only other production of pineapples in 
the Philippines is from small plantings for 
the domestic sale of fresh fruit. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Air Transport Agreement Between United 
States of America & the Philippine Republic 


The bilateral air transport agreement 
between the United States and the Republic 
of the Philippines was concluded in Manila 
on November 16, 1946. It was signed on 
behalf of the United States by Ambassador 
Paul V. McNutt and on behalf of the 
Philippines by Vice President and Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs Elpidio Quirino. 


The body of the agreement is based 
substantially on the so-called standard form 
drawn up at the Chicago Aviation Confer- 
ence, while the annex gives a_ general 
description of the routes to be operated and 
provides that both parties shall agree to 
certain principles and objectives which are 
taken from the Bermuda air transport 
agreement between the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 


In accordance with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s Pacific Case, the United States 
airlines which will obtain traffic rights into 
the Philippines under the new agreement are 
Pan American World Airways System on a 
mid-Pacific routé to Manila and beyond via 
two route sectors to the Asiatic mainland, 
and Northwest Airlines over a North Pacific 
route to Manila via Tokyo and Shanghai. 
Philippine air services are accorded 
reciprocal rights for international traffic at 
Honolulu and San Francisco. 


Text of the Agreement: 


Air Transport Agreement between the 
United States of America and the 
Republic of the Philippines 


Having in mind the resolution signed 
under date of December 7, 1944, at the Inter- 
national. Civil Aviation Conference in 
Chicago, for the adoption of a standard form 
of agreement for air routes and services, and 
the desirability of mutually stimulating and 
promoting the further development of air 
transportation between the United States of 
America and the Republic of the Philippines, 
the two Governments parties to this arrange- 


ment agree that the establishment and 
development of air transport services 
between their respective territories shall be 
governed by the following provisions: 


Article 1 


Each contracting party grants to the 
other contracting party the rights as specified 
in the Annex hereto necessary for establish- 
ing the international civil air routes and 
services therein described, whether such 
services be inaugurated immediately or at a 
later date at the option of the contracting 
party to whom the rights are granted. 


Article 2 


Each of the air services so described 
shall be placed in operation ag soon as the 
contracting party to whom the rights have 
been granted by Article 1 to designate an 
airline or airlines for the route concerned 
has authorized an airline for such route, and 
the contracting party granting the rights 
shall, subject to Article 7 hereof, be bound 
to give the appropriate operating permission 
to the airline or airlines concerned; provided 
that any airline so designated may be 
required to qualify before the competent 
aeronautical authorities of the contracting 
party granting the rights under the laws and 
regulations normally applied by these 
authorities before being permitted to engage 
in the operations contemplated by this 
agreement; and provided that in areas of 
hostilities or of military occupation, or in 
areas affected thereby, such inauguration 
shall be subject to the approval of the com- 
petent military authorities. 


Article 3 


Operating rights which the Philippine 
Government may have heretofore granted to 
any United States air transport enterprise 
shall continue in force in accordance with 
their terms, except for any provisions 
included in such operating rights which 
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would prevent any airline designated under 
Article 2 above from operating under this 
agreement. 


Article 4 


In order to prevent discriminatory 
practices and to assure equality of treatment, 
both contracting parties agree that: 


(a) Each of the contracting parties may 
impose or permit to be imposed just and 
reasonable charges for the use of public 
airports and other facilities under its control. 
Each of the contracting parties agrees, how- 
ever, that these charges shall not be higher 
than would be paid for the use of such 
airports and facilities by its national aircraft 
engaged in similar international services. 


(b) Fuel, lubricating oils and spare parts 
introduced into the territory of one contract- 
ing party by the other contracting party or 
its nationals, and intended solely for use by 
aircraft of such other contracting party shall, 
with respect to the imposition of customs 
duties, inspection fees or other national 
duties or charges by the contracting party 
whose territory is entered, be accorded the 
same treatment as that applying to national 
along and to airlines of the most-favored- 
nation. 


(c) The fuel, lubricating oils, spare 
parts, regular equipment and aircraft stores 
retained on board civil aircraft of the airlines 
of one contracting party authorized to 
operate the routes and services described in 
the Annex shall, upon arriving in or leaving 
the territory of the other contracting party, 
be exempt from customs, inspection fees or 
similar duties or charges, even though such 
supplies be used or consumed by such 
aircraft on flights in that territory. 


Article 5 


Certificates of airworthiness, certificates 
of competency and licenses issued or rendered 
valid by one contracting party shall be 
recognized as valid by the other contracting 
party for the purpose of operating the routes 
and services described in the Annex. Each 
contracting party reserves the right, however, 
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to refuse to recognize, for the purpose of 
flight above its own territory, certificates of 
competency and licenses granted to its own 
nationals by another State. 


Article 6 


(a) The laws and regulations of one 
contracting party relating to the admission to 
or departure from its territory of aircraft 
engaged in international air navigation, or 
to the operation and navigation of such 
aircraft while within its territory, shall be 
applied to the aircraft of the other contract- 
ing party, and shall be complied with by 
such aircraft upon entering or departing from 
or ule within the territory of the first 
party. 


(b) The laws and regulations of one 
contracting party as to the admission to or 
departure from its territory of passengers, 
crew, or cargo of aircraft, such as regulations 
relating to. entry, clearance, immigration, 
passports, customs, and quarantine shall be 
complied with by or on behalf of such 
Passengers, crew or cargo of the other con- 
tracting party upon entrance into or 
departure from, or while within the territory 
of the first party. 


Article 7 


Each contracting party deserves the right 
to withhold or revoke the certificate or 
permit of any airline of the other Party in 
case it is not satisfied that substantial 
ownership and effective control of airlines 
of the first party are vested in nationals of 
that party, or in case of failure of such 
airlines to comply with the laws of the state 
over which it operates as described in Article 
6 hereof, or otherwise to fulfill the condi- 
tions under which the rights are granted in 
accordance with this agreement and _ its 
annexes. 


Article 8 


This agreement and all contracts con- 
nected therewith shall be registered with the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization. 


‘the Annex, 


Article 9 


This agreement or any.of the rights for 
air transport services granted thereunder 
may be terminated by either contracting 
party upon giving one year’s notice to the 
other contracting party. 


Article 10 


In the event either of the contracting 
Parties considers it desirable to modify the 
routes or conditions set forth in the attached 
Annex, it may request consultation between 
the competent authorities of both contracting 
parties, such consultation to begin within a 
period of sixty days from the date of the 
request. When these authorities mutually 
agree on new or revised conditions affecting 
their recommendations on the 
matter will come into effect after they have 
wi confirmed by an exchange of diplomatic 
notes. 


Article 11 


This agreement, including the provisions 
of the Annex thereto, will come into force 
on the day it is signed. 


In witness whereof, the undersigned, 
being duly authorized by their respective 
cee have signed the present agree- 
ment. 


Done in duplicate at Manila this 16th 
day of November, 1946. 


For the Government of the United States 
of America: 


PAUL V. McNUTT. 
For the Republic of the Philippines: 
ELPIDIO QUIRINO. 


Annex to Air Transport Agreement between 
the United States of America and the 
Republic of the Philippines 


A. Airlines of the United States of 
Arherica authorized under the present agree- 
ment are accorded the rights of transit and 
nontraffic stop in Philippine territory, as well 


as the right to pick up and discharge inter- 
national traffic in passengers, cargo and mail 
at Manila, on the route or routes indicated 
below: 


From the United States, via inter- 
mediate points to Manila and thence to 
points beyond; in both directions. 


B. Airlines of the Republic of the 
Philippines authorized under the present 
agreement are accorded rights of transit and 
non-traffic stop in United States territory, as 
well as the right to pick up and discharge 
international traffic in passengers, cargo and 
mail at Honolulu and San Francisco, on the 
route indicated below: 


From the Philippines to San 
Francisco and thence to points beyond 
over a reasonably direct route via inter- 
mediate points in the Pacific which are 
United States territory, including Hono- 
lulu; in both directions. 


C. In the operation of the air services 
authorized under this agreement, both con- 
tracting parties agree to the following 
principles and objectives: 


1. Fair and equal opportunity for 
the airlines of each contractng party to 
operate air services on international 
routes, and the creation of machinery 
to obviate unfair competition by unjusti- 
fiable increases of frequencies or 
capacity; 


2. The adjustment of Fifth Freedom 
traffic with regard to: 


(a) traffic requirements between the 
country of origin and the countries 
of destination, 


(b) the requirements of through airline 
operation, and 


(c) the traffic requirements of the area 
through which the airline passes 
after taking account of local and 
regional services. 


—— Or 
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Hong Kong Airport 


Civil Airlines 
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Name of Company Nationality Aircraft Type Route Days of Departure 
British Overseas Airways Corp. British Hythe Flying boats United Kingdom Saturdays 
Singapore Sunaain 
i i iati 5 i 4 C47 Shanghai aily 
China National Aviation Corp Chinese C 46 Choseking Wednesdays and Banidays 
Hankow Mondays 
Hoihow Mondays F 
Manila Mondays and Fridays : 
Central Air Transport Corp. Chinese C 46 C47 Shanghai sede at Da asa ae Fridays, 
aturdays 
Kunming Wednesdays, Sundays 
Chungking : Thursdays 
Cathay Pacific Airways Ltd. British C47 Australia, Singapore, Manila, etc. Unscheduled 
Trans Asiatic Airlines Inc. Philippine C47 Siam, Philippine, etcs "i 
Far Eastern Air Transport Inc. Philippine C47 C 54 sccm rg dh Philippine, 
ina, etc. ” 
Commercial Airlines Inc. Philippine C47 Siam, Singapore, Philippine, 
Commercial Airlines Ltd. British China, etc. - 


Philippine Air Lines Inc. 


Aviation Reports 


Returns for the year 1946 


Hongkong Airfield handled in 1946 
over 20,000 passengers, 190,000 kilograms 
of freight and 47,000 kgs. of mail. 
Progress has been steady and returns 
showed increasing air traffic month by 
month. 


Following are detailed figures for 1946: 


Inward Monthly Average 

Passengers... 14,041 1,170 
Freight ...... 129,991 kgs. 10,833 kes. 
Mai ote secs 31,735 kgs. 2,645 kes. 
Outward Monthly Average 

Passengers... 11,225 935 
Breight es): 59,504 kgs. 4,959 kgs. 
Maal @es, pesc.n. 15,235 kgs. 1,270 kgs. 


Returns for December 1946 


A total of 172 civil aircraft arrived 
at Kaitak during December which is an 
increase of 8 planes compared with 
November. Altogether 4,374 passengers 
and 34,720 kgs. of freight were handled 
by the airfield. 


Passengers & freight for December 1946: 


Inward Outward 
passengers...... 2,583 1,791 
freight .......... 27,588 1,182 kgs. 


Flying Training School 


The Far East Flying Training School 
Ltd., a prewar Hong Kong company, 
resumed operations on the 15th November 
and has a number of flying and engineer- 
ing students. The school is using 
Stinson L5 training aircraft and has 
recently completed a building at Kai Tak 
wren will include classrooms and club- 

ouse. 


New Civil Airlines 


It is probable that as from July 1, 
1947 the following foreign airlines will 
operate from Hongkong: Air France 
(largest French aviation company), Pan 
American Overseas Airways, ‘Trans 
Western Airways, and North West Air- 
lines (three of the foremost American 
civil airlines). 


Flight Schedules 


Pan American World Airways will 
operate (mostly using Boeing. Stratocruisers) 
schedule flights to Hongkong from’ San 
Francisco and Los Angeles (via Honolulu— 
Midway—Wake—Guam—Manila; and also 
via Midway — Tokyo—Shanghai). PAA 
planes will connect Hongkong with Saigon, 
Singapore, Batavia, Calcutta, the Middle East 
& Europe. 


Northwest Airlines will connect Hong- 
kong via Manila or Shanghai, Tokyo, Alaska 
with Seattle (from Seattle shortest flight to 
Chicago and New York). 


Philippine C47 


China, etc. 


The First Planes to Be 
“Made in China” 


The Boeing “ Kaydet trainer,” a light 
biplane in which most of America’s World 
War II fighting airmen were trained, is going 
to China. Under a licensing agreement 
recently signed by J. E. Schaefer, vice- 
president and general manager of the Boeing 
Wichita division, the Chinese will manufac- 
ture the Kaydet and use it to build up 
China’s air force. 


Chinese representatives, already station- 
ed at the Boeing Wichita plant to receive 
instruction in manufacturing methods, will 
take back with them all blueprints, specifica- 
tions, engineering and manufacturing charts 
and production data. From Army surplus 
stocks Boeing has procured several flyable 
Kaydet trainers. They will be completely 
overhauled, equipped with Lycoming engines, 
test-flown, packed for export and shipped to 
China to be used as prototypes for Chinese 
workers. 


When China’s production lines start 
turning out the trainers, they will be work- 
ing toward the 11,000th Kaydet built. 
Wichita constructed a total of 10,346 Kaydets 
for World War II. 


The history behind the little Boeing is 
a long and famous one. It was the only 
training plane approved by both Army and 
Navy, and then manufactured for both 
services under identical specifications. It 
was officially known as “ primary trainer” to 
Army and Navy student pilots, and bore 
the joint Army-Navy’ designation of 
“ PT13D/N2S-5.” 


Like Boeing’s bigger airplanes, the B-17 
Flying Fortress and the B-29 Superfortress, 
the Kaydet trainer won a reputation for 
toughness and _ dependability. Fledgling 
pilots gave the Kaydet their worst—bounced 
it from runways after stalling it from as high 
as thirty-five feet, crashed its wings against 
radio towers, and dumped it into cornfields. 


This durability endeared the “little 
tough guy ” to thousands of airmen who later 
went out in bombers and pursuit ships to 
win the war. The Kaydet also was used by 
many Allied nations—by more foreign air 
services, in fact, than any other single type 
of American training plane. No one can say 
where selected batches of the Kaydet finally 
landed, but they went to most of the South 
American republics, to China and Canada. 


As the war ground to a finish, America’s 
primary pilot training was completed for the 
time being, Kaydets stopped coming off the 
Wichita production lines. While many of 
the trainers were declared surplus, the Army 
and Navy held some in reserve. The Kaydets 
were immediately in demand by civilians, 
who could then buy them from surplus war 
stocks. Boeing-Wichita’s service department 
prepared a booklet with diagrams and 
detailed instructions—telling how to make 
modifications so the Kaydet would comply 
with Civil _ Aeronautics Administration 
license specifications. Like other military 
planes which turned into civilian craft, the 
Kaydet needed some changes, 


Siam, Singapore, Philippine, 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REPORTS 
(Continued from page 29) 
Burma 


Burma has achieved a measure of 
independence in its banking and currency 
system, including independence of its former 
direct tie with the Indian rupee. The 
Financial Adviser to the Government of 
Burma has announced that beginning April 
1, 1947, Burma will have its own currency, 
managed by a Currency Board which was 
established in London for operation as of 
October 1, 1946. 


These changes in Burma’s financial 
affairs are made pursuant to a_ second 
amendment to the Burma Monetary Arrange- 
ments, in the form of the India and Burma 
(Burma Monetary Arrangements) (Second 
Amendment) Order, 1946, dated August 2, 
1946. The new amendment passed by the 
British Parliament effectuates the recommen- 
dation of the Governor of Burma that the 
currency link between Burma and India be 
severed and that the period of termination 
notice with regard to the Burma Monetary 
Arrangements be changed from 2 years to 
6 months. 


The first amendment to the order, dated 
June 2, 1946, covered the period from the 
restitution of civil government in Burma 
(October 16, 1945) until September 30, 1946. 
Under that legislation, the Governor of 
Burma was responsible for the management 
of the currency, but this control was 
exercised through the Reserve Bank of India, 
and the currencies of the two countries were 
linked by the facilities for the free exchange 
of their currencies through the reserve bank. 

Pending the issue of new Burmese notes 
by the Currency Board, the Burmese notes 
of the Reserve Bank of India, marked with 
the impression “Burma Currency Board— 
Legal Tender in Burma Only,” will be used 
as legal tender. At such:time as it is issued, 
the new currency of Burma will be linked 
directly to sterling, instead of indirectly 
through the Indian rupee as in the past. The 
exchange value of the Burmese rupee will 
be the same as that of the present currency: 
ls. 6d. to 1 rupee. One Burmese rupee will 
equal 1 Indian rupee and also will be the 
equivalent of one B.M.A. rupee (the currency 
the military administration). This parity 
will protect the position of holders of the 
old currency. 


It was announced that two of the five 
members of the Currency Board, which will 
attain full operation by April 1, 1947, will 
be Burmans, with a third Burman functioning 
in Burma as Executive Officer or Currency 
Officer. One of the two Burman members 
will be nominated by the Bank of England, 
the other by the Secretary of State 
for Burma. The Currency Board will take 
over the assets which formerly supported the 
B.M.A. notes and Burmese notes issued by 
the Reserve Bank of India. These assets 
had been transferred to the Governor of 
Burma by the Government of India as of 
October 16, 1945, the date of the return of 
civil government to Burma. Most of the 
assets will be invested in sterling securities 
of a quality to be specified at a future date: 
a small proportion is to be invested in 
Government of Burma rupee securities. 


This step in Burmese fiscal affairs is a 
corollary of the forthcoming self-government 
of Burma and represents the final step in 
the termination of the joint monetary 
arrangements with India, which have in 
effect been dormant since the Japanese 
invasion. 


1947 


In addition to the steps taken to 
establish an independent financial system for 
Burma, a Currency Notes Act of 1946 is in 
effect, relating to the control of Burma’s 
currency within the scope of the joint 
monetary arrangements with India. This 
legislation was enacted by the Government 
of Burma on July 12, 1946, and covers a 
period from October 16, 1945, to whatever 
date the Governor of Burma may designate. 
The administration of the currency pending 
the assumption by the Currency Board of 
complete control over the monetary affairs of 
Burma may be presumed to constitute the 
chief function of this authority. 


Yunnan 


The paper-manufacturing industry in the 
Province of Yunnan, China is facing a 
critical situation, owing to the scarcity and 
rising prices of raw materials and competi- 
tion from foreign papers. In mid-September, 
only 8 privately owned paper mills were 
operating, those taken over by the Ministry 
of Finance having closed from time to time 
until the total ‘of 15 were temporarily idle. 
The operating mills averaged only about 20 
work days during the month. 


A campaign to encourage the use of 
domestically manufactured paper has been 
urged by one of the local newspapers, which 
suggests that all Chinese Government organi- 
zations be required to use domestic papers. 
Since foreign papers became available in 
February 1946, they have been crowding the 
domestic papers off the market. One paper 
mill which supplied nearly all of the 
cigarette paper consumed in this district and 
which has been unable to meet foreign 
competition in this commodity plans to con- 
vert its machinery to the production of lace 
and cotton trimming. 


Kunming 


Two cotton mills operate in Kunming, 
Yunnan Province, the raw material being 
brought by truck from Hunan and Shensi 
Provinces. Since May 1946 the mills have 
been operating 24 hours a day, except 
Sunday (closed 8 hours for overhaul), with 
three 8-hour shifts. One of the mills has 5,000 
spindles and 100 looms, which produce 250 
bolts of cotton cloth (42 yards each) per day. 
The other mill has 17,000 spindles, but there 
is no information on the number of looms 
or quantity of output. 


Current demand for cotton cloth and 
yarn far exceeds production. 


Japan 


Cotton-spinning mills in Japan increased 
operations approximately: 50 percent during 
September 1946. Production of cotton yarn 
during that month amounted to 19,957,000 
pounds. About 1,510,367 spindles were in 
operation compared with 1,088,020 in August. 


Cotton-cloth production in September, 
amounting to 35,073,000 square yards, was 
double the August output of 17,482,000 
square yards. During September weaving 
mills started the operation of 5,500 additional 
looms. 


Radio-Telegraph 
Service to Shanghai 


Wireless Co. announced the 
re-opening of its Shanghai-San Francisco 
radio-telegraph facilities. Four communica- 
tions channels can be made available by 
employing frequency shifts if the traffic 
warrants, but capacity to handle messages is 
limited now by shortage of operating 
personnel at both terminals. In this connec- 
tion the installation of automatic-type equip- 
ment at the Manila relay point has been 
accomplished which, it is understood, will 
free more operating personnel for the 
Shanghai terminus of the circuit. The trans- 
mitter now in use in Shanghai is an old type 
of Japanese design which, although working 
satisfactorily at present, is scheduled for 
future replacement by a fully automatic type. 


Globe 


The restoration of the Globe Wireless 
circuit completes the resumption of all 
formerly existing radio-telegraph service 
between Shanghai and the United States. 
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SHANGHAI AND THE FUTURE 
OF CHINA . 


Analysis of Present Conditions and 
Proposals for Change 


By C. Y. W. Mene 


The retrocession of the International 
Settlement and French Concession by the 
Allies to the National Government should 
open a new era in the history of Shanghai. 
Many Shanghailanders, I believe, are now 
entertaining some new hope as to the future 
of Shanghai. 


Whatever is going on in Shanghai—be it 
good or bad—has a profound effect upon the 
rest of China. Those who have returned 
from the interior will verify that. “ Shanghai 
style” is always considered most popular 
with the people in the interior. Many shop 
signboards read: “a Branch from Shanghai.” 
In many cases, however, it is by no means 
true. But such signs are used for publicity 
purposes. Therefore, my observation is that 
China’s social reform should begin with 
Shanghai. 


By the “Shanghai Problem,” I do not 
mean the construction of the Shanghai Port 
or its ‘“50-Year Construction Plan” now 
under discussion by the authorities of S.M.G. 
(Shanghai Municipal Government), for I 
leave these issues to technical men. What 
concerns me most is the social development 
of Shanghai in the near future and its effect 
upon the whole country. 


Some Impressions 


Before going further, permit me _ to 
report some of my observations and impres- 
sions of Shanghai. 


First of all, I find every indication that 
Shanghai is not going with the times but 
against them. There aré many signs that 
Shanghai is going quite far away from the 
“Century. of Common Man.” 


French Indochina 


The Exchange Office of the Federal 
Government of Indochina, by a circular dated 
October 16, 1946, again brought to the 
attention of Saigon banks the regulation 
whereunder persons resident or domiciled in 
Indochina may not use their accounts outside 
Indochina without authorization of the 
Exchange Office. This means that a person 
resident or domiciled in Indochina, and 
having an account in the New York branch 
of a local bank, may not dispose of dollars 
without a permit from the Exchange Office. 


This reminder emphasizes the necessity 
felt by Indochina authorities to obtain 
foreign exchange. Almost the only important 
sources of foreign exchange at present are 
exports of rice and rubber, and amounts of 
exchange now being obtained are scarcely 
sufficient to maintain the level of imports 
necessary for rehabilitation of Indochina’s 
economy. 

Value of the Indochinese piaster in its 
relation to the United States dollar weakened 
perceptibly on the open market during the 
early weeks of October, with rates ranging 
from 52 to 55 piasters to US$1 on October 
21. By October 28 tthe  piaster had 
strengthened to the point that US$1 was 
bringing only from 42 to 45 piasters. 


Taiwan 


Since the outbreak of the war in the 
Pacific, tea production in Taiwan has been 
greatly reduced, as most of the tea gardens 
were left unfertilized and uncultivated. In 
1945 tea production ceased almost entirely. 
At the beginning of 1946, when the island 
had reverted to Chinese sovereignty, there 
were reportedly about 2,500 metric tons of 
tea in stock from the 1943 and 1944 crops. 
It is said there has been some revival of the 
tea industry in Taiwan during 1946, and 
possibly 3,000 tons may be available for 
export. 


The Governor-General of Taiwan 
Province has offered to barter tea through 
Government channels for fertilizer. It is 
claimed, however, that the tea trade will be 
restored to normal commercial channels as 
soon as possible. 


Shanghai is typically a “City of 
Contrast” where the contrasts between the 
rich and poor is most pronounced. Look at 
the rich man and see what kind of life he 
is leading. He is spending freely several 
million dollars on a wedding, on the celebra- 
tion of a birthday or the birth of a child. 
And look at the front doors of some big 
building in Shanghai and see the pocr, the 
weak, the sick, the aged, the crippled, the 
unemployed and the refugee. If those who 
own motor cars or stay: at Park Hotel or 
dine at Palace Hotel cared to look through 
their beautiful colored windows, they would 
see much human misery. 


Therefore, my first impression of Shang- 
hai is only a place for the rich and that it 
has no place for the “Common Man.” There 
is not a single symbol of “ Social Security ” 
in Shanghai. At a time when providing 
social security for the people is definitely a 
responsibility of the State, the present 
situation in Shanghai should receive the 
major attention of the Shanghai Mayor. 


An “Empty Shell” 


Secondly, I find Shanghai leads all other 
cities in China where production remains on 
a 17th- or 18th-century level, and yet our 
consumption is 100 percent 20th-century 
type. As a result, Shanghai is only an 
“Empty Shell.” The many banking institu- 
tions in Shanghai cannot be taken as 
indications of industrial development and 
economic prosperity in Shanghai. 

Thirdly, I find Shanghai has only old 
capitalism, bureaucratic capitalism and the 
capitalism of private monopoly and special 
privileges. 

Fourthly, I am most disappointed with 
the younger generation in Shanghai. Most 
of the young men are of the loafer and rascal 
type who can talk, drink and smoke a great 
deal and play mahjong and poker wonder- 
fully well. And they are most crafty, selfish, 
greedy and corrupt. I rarely find honest, 
hard-working and enterprising young men 
and marriageable girls and domestic and 
thrifty wives in Shanghai. I think many 
parents will share the view that Shanghai 
is not a place for the education of our 
children. Its environment is anything but 
good. 

Fifthly, I find that Shanghai is a city of 
loafers, speculators, profiteers and hoarders, 
where the ruffians and gangsters are having, 
their day. 


A Case in Point 

If one asks some of his friends whom he 
has not seen during these eight long war- 
years “What are you doing now?” the 
answer in 90 out of 100 cases is: “‘ Business.” 
But if one investigates further, he will find 
that by “business” and “opening a 
company” is meant speculation, profiteering 
and hoarding, buying and selling goods, 
shares, gold and greenbacks. Not one of 
them is a legitimate and productive business- 
man. 


I have often heard such words as: “If 
you want to start a business, I can introduce 
you to ‘him,”” meaning “No. 1 Big Man 
of the Shanghai gangster world.” At first, 
the prompt and abrupt answer is, ‘“ Why 
should I?” Later on, he finds that it is 
quite necessary in Shanghai to get some one 
to introduce him to this “No. 1 Big Man.” 


I know that the gangster world is most 
powerful in Shanghai to-day. But it must be 
broken up if we want to develop the 
“People’s Capitalism” and expand “Small 
Business” which is the foundation of our 
national economic reconstruction. 


Shanghai Hawkers 


Recently, the Mayor ordered the suppres- 
sion of the business of stallholders, effective 
September 1. There is no doubt that this 
is a right step to clean the Shanghai side- 
walks from too many stallholders and 
peddlers. Nevertheless, the stallholders pro- 
tested and sent a delegation to Nanking to 
appeal to higher authority. A close study of 
the situation will reveal that the stallholders 
are not so much to be »dlamed as some of 
the profiteers in Shanghai who are mostly 
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the proprietors of some 200 shops located on 
both sides of the Szechwan Road in Shanghai, 
and that the men who were greatly enriched 
are these profiteers, and the men who suffer 
most losses are these small businessmen and 
small stallholders themselves. 

In the early days after the war when 
“Made in U.S.A.” cosmetics, nylon stockings, 
raincoats and many other plastic articles 
began to reach Shanghai, by boat or through 
“ smuggling,” some “ profiteers ” in Shanghai 
at once took the chance, and put up huge 
capital to buy in.as many of these articles 
as they could, and distributed them to the 
stallholders for resale. “As a matter of 
encouragement,” these profiteers also provid- 
ed the stallholders with a glass stand at a 
daily rent of from $3,000 to $5,000 when the 
cost of one glass stand was only $120,000. 
The business was thriving, and _ these 
profiteers made enormous profits. When the 
suppression orders began to be enforced, 
their pockets were already full, and_ they 
were ready to get out. The worst sufferers 
are the small businessmen. After strenuous 
efforts, they succeeded in putting up some 
$200,000 or $300,000 through borrowing. 
Now they find that their business is banned. 

In Shanghai, this form of profiteering is 
common. It is typically a combination of 
the capitalism practiced by bureaucrats and 
that practiced by private monopoly and 
special privilege. It aims at enabling a few 
to make enormous profits at the most oppor- 
tune time and to pull out at the right moment 
without suffering any loss. Such a 
capitalism must be broken up. 

These are some of the aspects of the 
“Shanghai Problem” which are facing the 
Mayor to-day. 

Fight Against Corruption 

But Shanghai is most fortunate to have 
Dr. K. C. Wu as its Mayor. He has a very 
creditable record behind him. He was bold 
enough to launch a war against the rice 
merchants, speculators and profiteers in 
‘Shanghai shortly after the assumption of his 
post. He has succeeded partially in bringing 
down the price of rice. Apparently, under 
his instructions, Wen Mao-ling, a big rice 
merchant and “No. 2 Big Man of the 
Shanghai Gangsterdom,” was arrested by the 
Shanghai Garrison Commander and is now 
in detention in connection with the notorious 
“Rice Loan Scandal” in Shanghai. 

But I suggest the Mayor launch another 
war against organized “ pilferage”’ and “ key 
money” in gold bars. As far as I can see, 
the present house shortage in Shanghai is 
only “man-made.” The first step in a 
solution of it is to suppress the payment of 
“key money” and to prohibit all transac- 
tions in gold bars. 

In launching all these wars I know the 
Mayor is facing a formidable enemy in the 
Shanghai gangster. But let us encourage 
him to go ahead with his campaign to clean 
up the gangsters in Shanghai. Stand for 
justice and law and never bow to the 
Shanghai gangster is the people’s advice to 
the Mayor. With the exception of the 
gangsters all other Shanghailanders are 
behind the Mayor. 


An Administrative Program 

In the face of all these odds and in order 
to carry on these wars and wage a New 
Shanghai Campaign successfully, it is neces- 
sary for the Mayor:to consolidate his front 
and to strengthen his administration for the 
task to come. I suggest the following 
measures: 

First, let the present S.M.G. under Mayor 
K. C. Wu'be an “Enlightened Administra- 
tion” free from politics, nepotism and 
corruption. Only such an efficient adminis- 
tration can carry out the gigantic task. 


Secondly, let the present S.M.G. be 
staffed with ‘Men Who Believe in Their 
Century.” Only such men know the times 
and the needs. 

Thirdly, let Shanghai public opinion be 
a guide to the K. C. Wu administration. The 
Mayor is therefore requested to give a great 
deal of attention and due respect to decent 
public opinion in Shanghai, and to be most 
responsive and receptive to decent, law- 
abiding public criticism and most sensitive 
and amenable to public sentiment. He 
should take a strong hand in carrying out 
the policy. In doing so, he is not carrying 
out his own will but the will of the decent 
people in Shanghai. 

Fourthly, let the present S.M.G. reduce 
all possible unnewessary expenses and use 


the funds available to provide “Social 
Security” for the “Common Man” in 
Shanghai. Under the present Mayor, I know, 


a retrenchment policy is already in full 
application. But there is still one more 
item which can be cut from the city’s 
expenditure. 


I have in mind the expenses that go to 
provide motor cars to carry the directors and 
high officials of S.M.G. to the office and back 
home and anywhere they wish to go, with 
all expenses for gasoline, chauffeur and 
maintenance paid by S.M.G. -As far as I 
know, in some government offices in Shang- 
hai, not only the directors but sectional 
chiefs also have motor cars. In some cases, 
houses and servants for high officials are 
paid by the office. 


Therefore, will the Mayor of Shanghai 
establish a good precedent by doing away 
with all these unnecessary expenses and use 
the funds available, together with others 
from other curtailment, for the poor, the sick, 
the weak, the aged, the crippled, the orphan, 
the unemployed and the refugee in Shanghai? 


If these means could be coupled with 
the enforcement of “Sock the Rich Tax,” 
Tax on Property, and Tax on Receipts of 
restaurants, dancing halls, amusement and 
tea houses. I think a considerable fund 
could be raised to provide social security for 
the “Common Man” in Shanghai from the 
“Cradle to Grave.” 


Some Projects Suggested 

Fourthly, let the present S.M.G. have a 
more vibrant, revitalizing and enterprising 
spirit in taking on new enterprises and show 
more initiative in reconstruction. Shanghai, 
like a man suffering from a lack of blood 
for a long time, needs a transfusion if it is 
to survive. 

In my opinion, it is not necessary for 
us to go so far as to discuss a “50-Year 
Construction Plan.” It will be wiser to 
buckle down at once and do what is most 
urgently needed now. To me it is clear 
that S.M.G. can undertake the following 
projects: 

(1) Establish one Silk Filature, and 
Fertilizers Manufactory and one Farm 
Tractors and Implements Factory under the 
management and operation of S.M.G. The 
purpose is threefold: To revive the indus- 
trial development, to provide employment for 
thousands of the unemployed in Shanghai, 
and to promote the development of Chinese 
agriculture upon which all plans for the 
industrialization of China must be based. 


These S.M.G: managed and operated 
factories should be constructed and equipped 
with modern equipment. It is necessary to 
make these industrial establishments more 
than a symbol of government monopoly. 
They must be models and experimental 
factories for all and they must be places 
where the interest and welfare of manage- 
ment and labor are given due and equal 
attention and where harmony between them 
is achieved. 


The subscription to shares in these 
factories should be open to all, and each 
share should be small enough to be within 
the financial reach of the “Common Man” 
in Shanghai. 


(2) Start the construction of houses in 
the outskirts of Shanghai such as Kiangwan 
and other districts through the extension of 
the “Housing Loans” to enable the 
“Common Man” to build and own houses 
and through the creation of one Shanghai 
Municipal Housing Administration perform 
very much the same function as that of the 
Federal Housing Administration under the 
National Housing Act in the United States 
to encourage private investment in houses 
for rent by life insurance companies, savings 
banks, trust companies, foundations and 
other holders of savings and to ensure them 
the recovery of all the original investment 
and a minimum annual return within a cer- 
tain period of years. Under this program, 
many houses will be built. But the 
significance is that the entire property will 
be held by the owner, mortgage free, at the 
end of the period. 


Shanghai Public Utilities 


(3) Buy over all shares of the present 
British - French - American - owned public 
utilities in Shanghai, such as two Tram Car 
Companies, Telephone Company, Power 
Plant and Water Works, through the issue 
of government bonds by S.M.G. and approved 
by the National Government. The subscrip- 
tion to these bonds should likewise be open 
to the public, to Chinese as well as to 
foreigners. Each share should likewise be 
small enough to be within the financial reach 
of the “Common Man” in Shanghai. My 
explanation is that important public utilities 
must be managed and operated by the 
government. 


One of the results will be that through 
embarkation on these projects much of the 
‘idle capital,” which is the root of many 
economic ills in China and a sharp weapon 
in the hands of the speculators, profiteers 


and hoarders, will be absorbed. . Secondly, 
these projects will give new life and blood 
to Shanghai, Thirdly, through public sub- 
scription in these shares, the “Common 
Man” in Shanghai will have an interest and 
part in these projects. Fourthly, we will 
then have a situation which will give every 
encouragement to the developemnt of the 
“ People’s Capitalism ” in Shanghai. 


“People’s Capitalism” Defined 


Shanghai businessmen have clung too 
long to the old economic system. That 
system is definitely dead and gone. They. 
must be ready to welcome the new capitalism 
which, to be brief, means a competitive 
economic system designed for the enrichment 
of the many and not the few. To-day we 
demand freedom most vehemently. But we 
must realize that freedom and the new 
economic system are synonymous. The new 
economic system can create a great united 
people. 


It is wealth that encourages people to 
have and risk dollars and savings. It 
stimulates the people to show initiative and 
to undertake new enterprises. Its motive 
power is confidence and its atmosphere is 
freedom. That is an economy of the people, 
by the people and for the people which 
Shanghai must struggle to achieve. 


Shanghai’s Choices 


Therefore, there are two choices open to 
Shanghai: To adopt the new or die with the 
old. Shanghai must wake up and decide its 
own destiny. Shanghai must not go back- 
ward but forward to welcome the “ Century 
of the Common Man,” 


The organ of Kuomintang in New York, 
“China Monthly ”, published in its November 
issue Mr. Meng’s review on present distress- 
ing conditions in Shanghai and possible. 
proposals for change. The editor of this 
KMT organ in U.S. referred to Mr. Meng’s 
article as follows: 


“Perhaps some of the more narrow- 
minded Chinese will preen up their patriotic 
feathers and cry “ Traitor!’ as they read Mr. 
Meng’s expose of the state of affairs in 
Shanghai. Nevertheless, we, for one, feel 
that his picture is a true one and that it is 
accordingly very valuable and timely. He 
not only exposes the corruptions rampant in 
that great Chinese city, but he prescribes a 
remedy. Moreover, his statements are 
moderate and are intended for China’s good. 
Criticism of this kind can not harm either 
China in general or the great city of 
Shanghai in particular.” 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPPLIES 
TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


The public is informed that rationing of 
canned milk will now cease, and milk will be 
available in future through normal commercial 
channels. Importers have been building up 
adequate stocks during the last few months and 
will be permitted to sell freely as from 18th 
January, 1947. Control of exports will be 
continued. 


W. M. THOMSON, 
Director, Supplies, Trade & Industry. 


9th January, 1947, 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPPLIES 
TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Merchants are informed that re-export of 
Cocoanut Oil imported from Singapore or the 
Malayan Union can no longer be permitted 
owing to International Regulations affecting oils 
and fats. Import Licences will be issued in 
the future for Cocoanut Oil for consumption in 
Hong Kong only. Re-exports will, however, 
be permitted of Cocoanut Oil for which Import 
Licences have already been issued. 


2. This will not affect Cocoanut Oil im- 
ported from Siam or French Indo-China. 


W. M. THOMSON, 
Director, Supplies, Trade & Industry. 


10th January, 1947, 
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VALUE OF MERCHANDISE: 
BY GROUPS 


For the month of October and for the first 
ten months of 1946 


(Exchange rates: Equivalents of 
CN$1,000 based on the Chinese Government 
average official rate are: US$0.29674, Pence 


Sterling 17.19/32, HK$1.6311). 
IMPORTS INTO CHINA 


Value in thousands of Chinese National 
Dollars (000 omitted) 


First Ten 
October Months 
C.N.$ C.N.$ 
Cotton Piece Goods, 

TOV ick nicmceients « Site 240,872 3,440,481 
Cotton Piece Goods, 

White or Dyed ... 6,453,865 35,406,052 
Cotton Piece Goods, 

Printed© \iiktvaevee 110,121 1,636,604 
Cotten Piece Goods, 

Miscellaneous 51,630 3,256,850 
Cotton, Raw; Cotton 

Yarn, and Cotton 

THYVEAQ zc... -s ees 25,873,994 310,443,354 
Cotton Manufac- 

tures, Sundry .... 1,123,086 5,134,210 
Flax, Ramie, Hemp, 

Jute, and Manu- 

factures t-ere f .. 3,527,603 12,563,336 
Wool and Manufac- 

tures tiereof ...... 20,909,031 46,062,270 
Silk (including Arti- 

ficial Silk) and 

Manufsctures 

thereof as ..ctiha-<teep 176,613 1,0€8,86) 
Metals and Ores ... 11,687,402 51,202,813 
Machinery & Tools 11,188,417 31,€05,036 
Vehicles & Vessels . 22,342,020 56,341,315 
Miscell*necus Metal 

Manufactures 8,571,835 34,818,554 
Fishery and Fea 

Produets cuge-gausny a, 791,032, 11,036,665 
Animal Products, 

Canned Gocds, & 

Groceries ......... 5,577,198 26,207,369 
Cereals and Flour .. 2,840,062 19,685,941 
Fruits, Seeds, and 

Vegetables ........ 2,012,209 15,990,423 
Meiicinal Sub- 

stances & Spices 591,262 7,237,784 
SUCAE et eee 904,111 1,545,340 
Wines, Beer, Svirits, 

. Table Waters, e.c 120,713 1,091,171 
TODACEO Scere cesn ns 9,352,161 35,599,787 
Chemicals & Paer- 

maceuticals ... .. 16,742,155 73,728,644 
Dyes, Pigments, 

Paints, and var- 

TU SOS WAS pin the 10,612,174 41,890,950 
Candles, Soap, Oils, 

Fats, Wayres, 

Gums, & Resins . 23,794,216 226,880,700 
Books, Macs, Pare:, 

and Wood Pulp 16,758,877 62,411,879 
Hides, Leather, and 

other Animal Sub- 

StANCCS chess repr 5,206,695 20,112,508 
4 ic) 0) 2) elena iemagaeeeness 2,435,966 11,194,363 
Wood, Bamb.5os, 

Rattans, Coir, 

Straw, & Manu- 

factures therecf . 1,490,986 5,741,673 
Coal, Fuel, Fitch, 

ANAL OR... oerbe ae 1,269,044 5,736,887 
Chinaware, Enamel- 

ledware, Glass, 

Co ete et Ce 1,502,384 3,044,092 
Stone, Earth, and 

Manufactures 

There ot epety sccaces 379,829 6,437,372 
Sundry” “ier. aa 13,171,097 58,213,576 


229,179,700 1,226,766,869 
pS eee 


CHINA: PRODUCE PRICES IN 
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CHINA'S IMPORTS & EXPORTS 
VALUE OF MERCHANDISE: BY COUNTRIES 
(Value in Thousands of CN$; 000 omitted) 
Oct. 1946 Oct. 1946 
Net Net January to October 1946 
Imports Exports Net Imports Net Exports 
C.N.$ C.N.$ C.N.$ % C.N.$ is 
Aden, Perim, etc. .. 694,087 — 3,212,177 0.26 36,691 0.01 
6,555,873 194,913 15,728,871 1.28 1,042,802 0.39 
2,151,546 244,088 6,035,219 0.49 2,211,921 0.82 
281,261 16,323 61,281,612 ., 5.00 369,308 0.14 
22,032,653 1,174,306 111,894,357 9.12 15,830,749 5.89 
10,051 — 18,091,917 1.47 _ — 
122,576 13,923 1,033,539 0.08 526,926 0.20 
3,699,069 329,219 17,763,605 1.45 1,559,964 0.58 
2,631,080 501,215 6,569,475 0.54 2,720,680 1.01 
rr hc cea 
A _ 744,173 0.14 3,837,060 4 

French Indo-China 681,631 111,827 4,594,638 0.37 795,664 30 

Germany ereeeeseeens 61,016 —_ 1,723,721 0.14 _ = 

Great Britain . 19,138,233 927,661 59,495,109 4.85 14,305,107 5.33 

Hongkong as 8,840,112 17,239,059 56,362,665 4.59 69,996,098 26.07 

Iran (Persia) . 3,309,439 460,152 11,049,121 0.90 587,557 0.22 

Japan 580,944 1,110,708 3,426,615 0.28 5,405,251 2.01 

Macao 266,506 888,084 1,589,920 0.13 4,072,766 1.52 

Malta att — 39,179 pe cee — 

exico 10,654 56,269 34,194, 23 
Netherlands oo 94,154 79 65,685 0.02 
ndies 479,405 —_ 2,531,675 0.21 111,347 0.04 

Norway 1,734,588 _ 9,409,108 0.77 222,299 0.08 

Paraguay _— —_ 8,642,854 0.70 _ — 

BEV We teusrerssestetsss 1,685 2,013 1,299,484 0.11 2,013 —_ 

Philippine Islands . 1,079,949 303,669 5,841,173 0.48 3,455,620 1.29 

Straits Settlements Ss 

and F.M\S. ....... 4,204,467 1,395,978 17,943,786 1.46 5,723,392 2.13 

Sweden ...... 2,681,853 2,952 11,552,107 0.94 856,519 0.32 

Switzerland 2,811,943 111,612 17,853,148 1.46 887,441 0.33 

Satna ycasauecs vnetceces 336,378 446,991 4,371,993 0.36 1,804,054 0.67 

U.S. of America ... 138,547,386 15,835,848 712,704,907 58.10 116,560,108 43.41 

Sig hs. cupacaet 2,472,430 —_— 4,830,231 0.39 13,502,201 5.03 

Other Countries ... 2,555,099 438,397 10,860,802 0.89 2,029,480 0.76 

Total: veias 229,179,700 41,805,207 1,226,766,869 100.00 268,518,703 100.00 

——— = 

EXPORTS FROM CHINA CHINA PRODUCE IN NEW YORK 
i T 
Okeke © January 11, 1947 
‘ C.N. C.N. : : 
Animals ve Animal $ N$ Sapee oon per lb. F.O.B. New 
enue es 9,870,280 57,300,531 Pes ics aps sacle seat ease ae eee 33 to 

ides, Leather, an : : A 

Secu). A BIBdss,, See syle Oe none em eee 
Fimsry. and Sea CS ones pe ORI DOCU MUSE CEISC ECMO bg to 

Froducts®«..ckict.. 168,525 1,329,233 A . . 
Beans and Peas ... 281,448 1,084,353 Antimony, American, 094 gree! 

peas : grade in bulk of carfoad lots 
Cereals and Cereal F.OB. Te 

Products... A007 ——A ASA BELA peccriee “ees ee esa EE nae 
Dyestultls, Vege- ae follows: EW PATE a RCE np 
vig Wresh, Dried 60,980 355,744 Hahkow, Regular Assortments ...... 3.60/70 

, deed Chungking, Regular Assortments .. 2.90/95 

and Preserved .... 859,494 4,252,907 Sh hate Resulames t 
Med.cinal Sub a eae ai, is ee ssortments ... 2.10 

ptaeeay Je epices a te or ; ' Bae Socanat eee ie 4.40/50 

(not including FOB: Ne ct oS DEF " 

Cnemicals) ....... FN dae BRE Dg kl cee ike 2 Py ie 
Oils, Tallow, and ae. COC hes papas es & 

Wax 5,515,943 33,342,055 aati ee ee 18.00 t 
Sdeds 461,259 1,740,732 GUGLICS sco. as eieamnoupae sensu ateo sneer .00 to 
Spirituous 20,00 

ages 220,113 689,396 
Sugar 21,915 109,682 
Ted Sicncaes 2,157,088 8,171,299 L 
Tobacco 56,116 1,631,541 China Produce offered for sale to US. 
Vegetables ........... 962,859 5,997,749 f.o.b. Hongkong. 

Other Vegetable 

Products ... Ns 491,613 2,850,852 (Last week’s current prices) 
Bamboo 98,528 718,880 
Rigel tates 558,156 2,410,948 Tung Oil ......... US$2.70 per lb. 

AGCON weceneses 0. sree 3,269 17,363 Aniseed Oil ..... ,, 0.90/1.00 per lb. 
Alber wee and Tung Oil ........,, 0.374/0.38 cost & freight 
anufactures paid 

FAGTOOR eee cixcrs 336,960 2,351,892  Bristles: 

Paper ac nn 619,314 3,491,921 f.o.b. Shanghai US$1.90 per lb. 
Textile Fibres 1,387,935 31,830,637 f.o.b. Chungking ,, 1.70 ,, ,, (black) 
Yarn, Thread, and f.o.b. Hankow is (3:00 

Plaited & Knitted 

MOORS. siden cngaararee 2,042,626 13,026,652 Chinese ‘Wolfram Spot, 

Piece Goods ......... 1,610,749 10,691,106 duty paid US$24 per short ton 
Other Textile Pro- 

QUCtS 204 hath ae spiccew 1,088,457 9,020,487 
Ores, Metals, and 

Metallic Products 5,176,190 13,555,530 LONDON RUBBER MARKET 
Glass and _  Glass- 

WATEO iia. Mar escossics 153,031 861,235 No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet C.I.F. Con- 
Stone, Earth, Sand, ti tal Port lb 

and Manuf3ctures Se a nee NES a 

LONDON trererf (includ- 
Beige ag Sates chap wapenaenbteaa sles SeREES wns 
Average c.if. prices for curseat week. Gee ed 40,157 sled ‘ aif — ane 3 : 
Chemical Pro- Penang Rubber Prices 
Anfethdre ins oe CREMP Rea Se. 0 0 Racine Ree 75/- to 80/- GUUCES II Sie seis ves 1,621,978 9,446,473 
Dun giv Ol witvecncasanenscnsiatneerdc 230/- Printed Matter ..... 47,039 530,251 Spot price in Penang on January 15 was 
CassialOi Wiis e ict Ricerca es 14/- Sundry ve 2,451,209 13,555,114 Straits $0.42. No quotations for February/ 
Cassia Taner ei een ieee 65/- 41,805,207 268,518,703 March, and April to June. The market was 


Bristles (black) f.o.b. Chungking 12/-to58/g 


$$ 


easing, and little interest was noticed. 
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Report from Macao 


While shortage of housing and office 
space in Hongkong is showing no signs of 
improvement, Macao enjoys conditions in 
this respect which are not far from ideal; 
rents are only fractions of what is charged 
in Hongkong and there is ample opportunity 
to obtain houses, flats and rooms in the best 
parts of the Colony. -—Office and factory 
spaces are abundant. 


All-round prices are about 25 to 30 
percent cheaper in Macao than in Hongkong. 
This applies particularly to foodstuffs which 
are offered in the greatest possible variety 
at often half the Hongkong cost. Accommo- 
dation in hotels is available all over the 
Colony. 


Everybody in Macao is confident of the 
early opening of the airport (next to Melco 
Club, on the Race Course grounds) which 
has been much delayed in construction 
during recent weeks. The initial estimate by 
Public Works Department, under Mr. Tito- 
Esteves’ direction, provided for an outlay of 
Patacas 25,000; however, construction work 
proved to be much more expensive and until 
now more than P.35,000 have been expended. 
Before Chinese New Year the first schedule 
flight of C.P.A. planes are expected to 
connect Hongkong with Macao by air. 


Portuguese imports are plentiful in the 
market. Wines and liquors for which 
Portugal is world-famed are .selling every- 
where at considerably lower prices than in 
Hongkong. The famous red and white wines 
cost, served in restaurants, P.1.60 per bottle 
(7/10th of a litre). ‘Cork, olive oil, a great 
variety of tinned goods, cheese, various 
foodstuffs have been imported from Lisbon in 
comparatively very large quantities. 


Portuguese woollen piece goods are 
offered on the market at declining prices; 
rayon piece goods, artificial silk stockings 
are other Portuguese imports available in 
large quantities in Macao shops. 


Imports from Portuguese Africa have 
come to Macao in increasing numbers, 
Mozambique supplied sugar (most of it has 
been already shipped into China), peanuts, 
peanut oil of superior quality, cotton piece 
goods woven in Lourenco Marques from raw 
cotton grown in Angola (which is known for 
a fine staple) are favourite goods obtainable 
in Macao. 


Local consumption in the Portuguese 
Colony is, on account of its rather small 
population of about 200,000, not sufficient to 
interest importers; however, re-exports into 
South China and to Hongkong, and even 
to Shanghai, are the real incentive for 
importers in the Colony to order more cargo 
from Portugal and from the rich colonies in 
Portuguese Africa. 


Steamship communications both with 
Lisbon and Lourenco Marques are now 
slowly returning to normal and will increase 
in future. Macao’s importance as a trade 
emporium for Portuguese goods will be 
enhanced when more frequent calls will be 
effected by Portuguese and other shipping 
lines. 


Since Governor Gabriel Teixeira left for 
home, to be appointed as Governor of 
Mozambique, Macao was administered by 
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Commander Vieira pending the nomination 
of a new governor. For about 5 months no 
decision has been announced by Lisbon. It 
transpires recently that Senhor Jose 
Rodrigues Moutinho, who is an engineer by 
profession, will be invited to become 
governor of the Colony. Sr. Moutinho served 
in 1939/41 as chief of Public Works Dept. 
and was later appointed acting governor 
when Governor Tamagnini Barbosa died 
(June 1941). The people of Macao have 
been sending a cable to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Sr. Marcelo Caetano) 
to Lisbon expressing hope that Sr. Moutinho 
should be speedily appointed to his new post. 


There was some political pressure 
exerted by Chinese circles in the earlier 
months of 1946 and rumours were at times 
upsetting some business men particularly as 
far as investments and reconstruction plans 
were concerned. Inspired Chinese propa- 
ganda talked much about “retrocession” 
of Macao. The skilful and diplomatic 
handling of the situation which arose in the 
wake of Japan’s surrender and the ensuing 
months when many irresponsible Chinese 
officers and officials were trying, with more 
or less success, to take advantage of the 
““traitor-collaborator phobia”, was due to 
the experience and firmness of the former 
Governor Teixeira. His attitude was charac-, 
terised when he told the Portuguese press 
upon his return to Lisbon that all talk of 
“retrocession ’”’ was idle and baseless. “ Only 
what -has been wrongly acquired could be 
given back”, sums up _ well Governor 
Teixeira’s opinion in this respect. 


HONGKONG’S SHIPPING 
Returns for the Month of December 


Although the effects of the U.S. maritime West Coast strike were felt in the Far East and American shipping had not yet 


fully resumed in December, local shipping returns for the month of December showed the highest figures for 1946. 


There was 


a remarkable increase in French tonnage and also Dutch shipping is slowly but surely coming back to its prominent position it 


held in prewar times. 


The total tonnage which entered and cleared during December was 1,110,732, while passengers aggregated 


106,419. 
Ocean Steamers: River Steamers Total Passengers 
Digital s sere ieee Men hier tienes ococs, .. Se 498,262 66,277 564,539 60,693 
DEPALLAYGS a mikad nen aC te heed swe Beas acsear 479,850 66,343 546,193 45,726 
978,112 132,620 1,110,732 106,419 
ARRIVALS FOR DECEMBER, 1496 
Cargo Passengers Passengers 
FLAG Ocean Steamers River Steamers TOTAL River River Ocean Passengers 
Le No. Tonnage No. Tonnage No. Tonnage Steamers Steamers Steamers TOTAL 
BCIUSD eae ereencetens cae 102 254,410 98 63,060 200 317,470 6,718 24,961 13,362 38,323 
American 8 49,026 — == 8 49,026 — — 4,560 4,560 
Chinese 38 43,399 16 3,217 54 46,616 1,478 2,248 6,786 9,034 
Danish 3 12,134 _ —_ 3 12,154 _ _ 22 22 
Dutcher... 11 53,119 _ — ll 53,119 _ — 4,197 4,1y7 
Brench pares. 5 27,453 _ _ 5 27,453 _ —_ 2,806 2,806 
Norwegian ee 11 18,519 _ —_ al 18,519 _ — 1,092 1,092 
Panamanian 12 20,668 _ _ 12 20,668 _ = 63 63 
Portuguese ... 1 3,948 _ — 1 3,948 —_ —_ 454 454 
USS.R. .... 1 1,859 —_ _ 1 1,859 _ _— — —_— 
Swedish .. 4 8,606 _— —_— 4 8,606 _ — 8 
PRIM PDING. Cian Gabe o.-- 2 5,101 —_— — 2 5,101 —_— _ 134 134 
eee nee! ae a ee 
Total WOretgny.csccsiascasdasas 96 243,852 16 S217 112 247,069 1,478 2,248 20,122 22,370 
a. Se eee a eee 
Ota cree tare ans cee cues oe 198 498,262 114 66,277 312 564,539 8,196 27,209 33,484 60,693 
SS Se ee ee 
DEPARTURES FOR DECEMBER, 1946 
Cargo Passengers Passenger. 
FLAG Ocean Steamers River Steamers TOTAL River River Gcean ‘ Passengers 
aa No. Tonnage No. Tonnage oO. Tonnage Steamers Steamers Steamers TOTAL 
1S) LEI AS eedrictiepedPeansance qanon0 101 261,581 99 62,840 200 324,421 7,545 22,471 8,048 30,519 
American 6 39,320 — _ 6 39,320 = = 1,170 1,170 
Chinese 42 49,880 17 3,503 59 53,383 2,040 181 6,780 6,961 
Danish 3 12,154 — == 3 12,154 = = 13 "13 
Dutch 8 34,507 _ — 8 34,507 _ Sms 3,963 3,963 
MRC CD eres. a2 5 27,453 — _ 5 27,453 _— _ 1,293 1,293 
Norwegian 10 16,464 — _ 10 16,464 _ — 1,178 1,178 
Panamanian 9 18,117 = = 9 18,117 = — "34 34 
Portuguese 1 3,948 _— —_— 1 3,948 _ — 419 419 
Swedish 4 9,607 _ —_ 4 9,607 _ os 17 17 
PUD ppINe Serena coaetasansce 3 6,819 _ _— 3 6,819 _ _ 159 159 
ae anne Semen ine Ee eee 
Total Moreen oss csscasvsae- <0 91 218,269 17 3,503 108 221,772 2,040 181 15,026 15,207 
ae ee SS 
RO LAL teaartrerniee seid nota 192 479,850 116 66,343 308 546,193 9,585 22,652 23,074......... 45,726 
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Shipping Reports 
Shipping in China 


China’s applications for purchase or 
charter of U.S. inercnant ships puilt during 
tne war nave been greater than from any 
Otner country. 24 nations put in bids witn 
the U.S. Maritime Commission for purchase 
of 664 vesseis; China appled for 162 ships. 


The Shanghai Steamship Companies’ 
Guild estimates that witnin several weeks a 
total ot 1o¥Y American ships will nave arrived 
in Snanghai, total tonnage of which will 
aggregate s0U,00U. Most of these ships will 
be operated by Chinese Govt., the rest to 
be sold or handed over in lieu of war com- 
pensation payment by the Govt. to individual 
private shipowners. The Guild further 
estimates that, after arrival of all ships pur- 
chased in U.S., total tonnage of Chinese 
private and Govt.-owned ships will be about 
1,500,000. Since this tonnage exceeds the 
present requirements of China for serving in 
coastal waters it is anticipated that ocean- 
going ships will be operated. The first 
regular run would connect Shanghai with 
Singapore, Bangkok, Manila etc. 


The above estimate has not been corro- 
borated by an estimate advanced by the 
Govt.-owned China Merchants S. N. Co. who 
stated their total tonnage after inclusion of 
U.S. ship purchases was about 400,000. The 
Company owns more than 40 percent of the 
country’s total (compare our issue of Nov. 
20, page 6). Out of the 159 ships bought in 
U.S. tne C.M.S.N. Co. obtained about 100 
with a total tonnage of approx. 200,000. 


Much of the China Merchants S. N. Co. 
tonnage is useless for coastal shipping; small 
wooden vessels, lighters and tugs have been 
taken over in large numbers from the 
Japanese and “ puppet” Chinese navy, good 
only for harbour duty and river transporta- 
tion. The total of taken-over ships has been 
estimated at 1,626 vessels wnic. were distri- 
buted as follows: 135 operated by Chinese 
Navy or Govt. organisations, 354 returned to 
shipowners, 58) sold by China Merchants 
S.N. Co., on behalf of Govt., to Chinese 
shipowners, 189 leased to private shipping 
firms, 62 under repair or in bad condition, 
and 301 operated by China Merchants S.N. 
Co. 


Shipbuilding in Shanghai 


The Govt.-owned “Kiangnan Dock & 
Engincering Co.”, of which Admiral Ma Chi- 
ehien is director, secured the technical 
assistance of tic Consolidated Steel Corp. of 
California. Tae technical advisory group cf 
the American company is under Mr. Noyes 
Rozc1 who acts as personal consultant to 
Admiral Ma. Tre same American company 
has also undertaken to overhaul and recondi- 
tion U.S. ships bought by the Chinese Govt. 


Kiangnan Docks are capable to build 
one 10,000 ton ship per year and a number 
of smaller sips (under 1,000 t.). There 
are now 5,000 workmen said to be employed 
at the Decxs in which are included 30 
American-returned Chinese technicians. The 
Tiocks employ 7 American and 2 British 
shipbuilding enzineers. At present mostly 
repairs are undertaken. 


The dockyard will have to be equipped 
at the expense of US$11 million if ccmveti- 
tive rep2iring and modern shipbuilding 
should be tackled. Negotiations between 
the Chinese Govt. and American companies 
for the supply of US$11 million worth of 
equipment are in a protracted stage. 


Taiwan Shipping 


A joint shipping company, organised by 
the Govt.-owned China Merchants S.N. Co. 
and the Provincial Govt.-ownei Taiwan 
Navigation Co., is sche7u’ed t>2 commence 
operations during the current month. The 
e-mpany will operate a service conrecting 
Shanghai with Taiwan; ships will also call 
at Fcochow, Amoy, Swatow, Canton, Tsing- 
tao. The c2pital cf the rew firm is CN$10 
billion, 40 percent of which to be supplied 
by the China Merchants S.N. Co. and 60 
percent by the Taiwan Provincial Govt. 
Chairman of the board is Mr. Hsu Hsueh-yu, 
general manager of China Merchants S.N. 
Co., while Mr. Jen Hsien-tsung, director of 
Taiwan Govt. Communications Bureau, will 
act as general manager. 


Import Duties in 
Shanghai 


The duty-paying value of any import 
liable to an ad valorem rate of duty (all 
import duties in the Chinese import tariff are 
at present ad valorem rates) is determined 
on tne basis of the wholesale market value 
of the goods, in local currency, at the port 
of importation. This latter shall be con- 
sidered to be higher than the duty-paying 
value by (a) the amount of the duty on the 
goods, and (b) 7 percent of the duty-paying 


value of the goods. The formula for 
ascertaining the duty-paying value _ is 
therefore: 


Wholesale market value x 100 


100+duty rate+7 


Thus the duty-paying value on a com- 
modity, the wholesale market value of which 
is CN$60 and the import duty rate 124 
percent ad valorem would be: 


CN$60x100 CN$6,000 
100+123+7 119.5 


Customs Notification No. 83 does not 
imply any change in the procedure heretofore 
followed in collecting import duty, and it 
differs from a similar ruling promulgated in 
1934 only in that the words “local currency ” 
have been substituted for ‘Customs Gold 
Units.” 


= CN$50.21 


The estimate of the cost of imported 
goods for Customs tariff purposes is derived 
from the average wholesale price prevailing 
in the local market among reputabie dealers 
and not from appraisals of black-market 
values. However, local prices generally are 
considerably higher than the c.if. costs of 
imported goods, because the country’s entire 
price structure is at an inflated level. 


The Shanghai Revenue Collection Bureau 
has been collecting the import duty on the 
basis of local wholesale prices since VJ-day 
and reportedly does not contemplate chang- 
ing the procedure set forth in the original 
regulations of 1934. Cognizance is taken in 
Customs Notification No. 83 of the fact that 
Customs Gold Units no longer function as 
the medium for valuation of imports and 
assessment of import duties. 


Invoices and contracts usually are 
regarded by the Chinese Maritime Customs 
as evidence of value, but not necessarily 
conclusive evidence, and, in this resrect, 
their interpretation rests with the Customs. 
A commodity of such a nature that no 
wholesale market value has yet been estab- 
lished for it in China is treated in such a 
manner that its duty-paying value is the true 
c.if. value plus 5 percent. This procedure 
reportedly is being followed for a number of 
commodities having only a _ black-market 
valuation in China, in which case the 
Customs collects duty on the basis of a 
valuation which may in fact represent but a 
minor fraction of the ultimate sales price of 
the goods in this classification: 


China Shipping Returns 


For the first ten months of 1946, 11,000 
ships and 5,000 junks entered from and 
cleared for abroad totalling 8 million tons. 
Shanghai was with about 65 percent the 
leading Chinese port, followed by Canton 
with about 12 percent, Tientsin and Swatow 
each with about 44 percent, Amoy, Tientsin 
and Lappa with more or less 3 percent. 
Foreign shipping was responsible for over 90 
percent of the tonnage entered and cleared. 
American ships were leading with 43 percent, 
followed by British with about 28%, Chinese 
8%, Norwegian 4%, Netherlands 33%, 
Japanese 34%, Danish 2%. The rather fast 
revival of Japanese shipping in China is 
remarkable. 


Compared with Hongkong, China ship- 
ping does not appear very large. 


Arrivals & departures for October 1946: 


Hongkong 1,102,766 tons 
China . 1,043,573 
Shanghai 604,023 


Arrivals & departures for January /October 
1946: 


Hongkong .. 7,151,631 tons 
Ching! Aiascsas ... 8,052,342 
Shanghat.- si-te.ceseacesrere 5,186,225 


In the above China and Shanghai returns 
are included Chinese junks which comprise 
between 4 to 5 percent of the total tonnage 
of China shipping. 


Following are detailed returns of China’s 
sea communications for October and for the 
first ten months of 1946, both by ports and 
by flags. 


Vessels Entered from and Cleared for Abroad: by Ports 


October 1946 Total: 1946 
Port Entered Cleared October Jan.-Oct. 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 

Chinwangtao ........ —_— —_— 2 9,090 2 9,090 710 162,227 
Tientsin 5 18,733 ll 39,755 16 58,488 121 375,488 
Tsingtao 2 4,432 7 20,246 9 24,678 81 260,311 
Shanghai 92 282,131 86 321,892 178 604,023 1.384 5,186,225 
Foochow .. - 5 4,388 3 7,454 8 11,842 51 46,001 
Amoy ....... : 15 32,097 19 45,108 34 77,205 146 260,198 
Tainan fy 5 17,223 b 16,551 10 33,774 65 84,180 
Swatow 34 29,918 29 32,643 63 62,561 677 364,402 
Canton 245 59,283 277 61,815 522 121,098 5,893 996,191 
Lappa 753 20,631 706 19,415 1,459 40,046 6,388 226,696 
Nanning 6 368 9 400 15 768 232 20,862 
Luichow at — scams 892 69,561 

Total: Oct. 1946 1,162 469,204 1,154 574,369 2,316 1,043,573 

Total: Jan.-Oct. 

1946 ........ 8,178 4,174,451 7,822 3,877,891 _— — 


16,000 8,052,342 


October figures.for Luichow not received. 


Vessels Entered from and Cleared for Abroad: by Flags 


October. 1946 Total: 1946 
Flag Entered Cleared October Jan.-Oct. 
No Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 

American 39 134,313 52 188,702 91 323,015 867 3,437,077 
Brition —ssccnsceees th 90 144,743 106 191,787 196 336,530 1,204 2,253,867 

i xcludin 
apes Se 571 47,973 520 33,184 1,091 81,157 8,414 667,679 
Chinese Junks ...... 415 17,654 428 19,316 843 35,970 5,006 361,462 
WDAMISIY | Gitgecensemnonn 2 9,973 25 11,542 4 21,515 32 151,616 
Freneh: se.c53: 4 10,451 3 4,966 a 15,417 13 25,337 
Japanese 6 18,118 7 23,689 13 41,807 125 268,368 
Netherlands 8 28,913 10 40,839 18 69,752 74 273,189 
Norwegian 13 28,298 13 30,106 26 58,404 143 315,755 
Panamanian 4 1,488 4 5,262 8 6,750 47 111,554 
Philippine ..... 3 55,151 2 4,524 5 9,675 17 21,739 
SWeGISH (lessee cree are 2 5,530 3 8,123 5 13,653 29 81.693 
U.S.S.R. (Russian) . 3 8,034 3 8,034 6 16,068 24 61,554 
OUNETS: sicsiervcedercces 2 8,565 1 4,295 3 12,860 5 21,432 

Total: Oct. 1946 1,162 469,204 1,154 574,369 2,316 1,043,573 
i 

: Jan,-Oct. 
sicher er sesese 8,178 4,174,451 17,822 3,877,891 _ — 16,000 8,052,342 
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